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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 














NO.16 


Housecleaning! 


“Gosh, how I hate this house- 
cleaning time!” thinks John, as he 
puts his key into the door. ‘‘Every- 
thing will be all upset, and Mary 
will be tired and cross, and the 
kids’ faces will be dirty.” 

But what's this he sees, as he 
comes into the dining room ? 

Everything in its place—table 
set with gleaming dishes and 
snowy tablecloth—no fuss, no 
signs of eating dinner from the 
end of the kitchen table—and 
here’s Mary, smiling! 

“| thought you were house- 
cleaning—,” says John. 


“It’s all finished, dear!” 


“Why you only started yester- 
day!” 


“Yes, and I’m not so tired, 
either. When | went over to the 
grocery to get some soap, Mr. Hill 
introduced me to a new P and G 
product—Chipso. It’s wonderful! 
Just come out here and let me 
show you how quickly the nice 
white flakes dissolve in the water! 
Why I was able to get through 
with all the scrubbing and clean- 
ing in half the time it usually 
takes!” 

“Well, I'm darn glad you've 
finished,” says John with a sigh 


of relief. 


And the domestic peace is pre- 
served. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES : GUEST IVORY 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP : CHIPSO 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 











‘EVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
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An American Immigration Policy 


By Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 

MERICA has just begun to realize the consequences of a policy 

A which permits unrestricted immigration, and for the past several 

years we have sought by legislation to limit the numbers of aliens who 

may come to us from abroad. For nearly one hundred years after the 

United States became an independent nation we prescribed no qualifications 

for aliens seeking admission to the United States. We accepted all—good, 

bad, and indifferent. It is only during the last forty. vears that we have 

sought to bar from our shores those who are physically or mentally diseased 
and those who are morally corrupt,. 

The dangers of this unlimited flood of alien immigration were brought 

to us forcibly at the close of the world war. All Europe was in chaos. In- 


dustries were in ruins, and the streets of every European city were crowded | 


with the armies of the unemployed. Their goal was America. There were 
many millions of Europeans, unable to find the means of subsistence at home, 
who were ready to start for the United States, the one nation of the 
world least shaken economically by -the world war disaster. But just at 
that time we faced the problem of post-war readjustment ourselves. Our 
industries were seeking their way back to a peace time basis after the hurry 
and flurry of war production. We faced a period of commercial and 
industrial depression. Upwards of five millions of our own workers were 
vainly seeking’ employment. To have added a million aliens a year to 
this army of unemployed would have brought real financial disaster in 
America, would have started us on the downward path which Europe is still 
treading. It was these conditions which after 150 years brought America to 
the point of restricting immigration. For decades patriotic aud labor 
organizations had been advocating the restriction of the alien arrivals 
but without success. It was only im the face of- economic chaos 


that the lesson was learned. We met the crisis by the enactment of an 
(289) 
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emergency law, the three per cent quota limitation measure: We must 
be prepared to meet such crises in the future with a well worked out pro- 
gtam which will provide the machinery for supplying America with such 
aliens as we need, and with not a single one more than we need. ‘This 
matter of immigration is an American question, to be settled by Americans 
for the benefit of America now and in the future. In its determination 
no foreign influence, no radical intrigue should haye any part. When I 
was in Europe last summer I was frankly told by a high official of a European 
. republic that his country looked 
upon immigration to the United 
States solely as a means of dis- 
posing of its “‘old men and rub- 
bish.” It is clear to me that we 
ought to settle this question on 
the basis of ‘What is best for 
America,” not what is best for 
any |European government or 

people. 

It is in the light of these con- 
ditions that I have laid before the 
proper committees of the House 
and Senate my suggestions as to 
permanent immigration legisla- 
tion. These have been incorpo- 
rated in a bill presented to the 
Senate by Senator Watson of 
Indiana. I have not, however, 
suggested or endorsed any basis 
for establishing a system of immi- 
gration quotas. My suggestions 
constitute a carefully worked out, 
effective and workable plan forcon- 
trolling immigration. If adopted, 
it must bejadopted without ma- 
terial change. It can not be 
made a patt of any hybrid 
scheme of immigration control. I 

HONORABLE JAMES J. DAVIS myself would not favor some of 
Secretary of Labor . os 
its}, provisions unless they were 
supplemented -and balanced by other provisions which I have sug- 
gested. 

As a basic proposition I have suggested that any quota limitations 
imposed shall apply to all countries from which we permit aliens to come, 
The present law excepts from the quota restrictions British North America, 
Mexico, Central and South America. This is manifestly wrong. Last 
year, out of a total of 522,919 immigrants admitted, Canada sent us 117,000 

(Continued on page 292) 

















Let Congress Know! 


VERY corporate interest that wants wide open 
gates for immigration is at work. 


In Washington a powerful lobby is busy day and 
night. 

Organizations of foreign born throughout the coun- 
try are being induced to adopt resolutions and send 
petitions to congress. 


Senators and Representatives are being besieged 
by an organized propaganda. Not all of them have 
the courage to stand up for American standards. 


The Johnson bill does not entirely express what 
ought to be the American position on immigration, but 
it comes as near to it as any bill that could be passed. 


The American Federation of Labor, for that reason, 
supports the Johnson bill. 


Every trade union in America ought to register its 
support of the Johnson bill. 


Every trade union ought to adopt resolutions which 
should be forwarded to the Congressman from the 
district, the Senators from the state and the President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


This -action should be taken immediately. Let 
Congress know where the wage earners of America 
stand. The immigration issue is an American issue 
and it must be settled as an American issue. Let 
American wage earners voice their demands! Do it 
immediately, or it may be too late. 

Unless the immigration law is passed before June 
30 the American ports will be thrown wide open to 
hordes of immigrants from all countries. 
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Secretary Davis Says: 


The way to keep America happy is to keep her people at work. 
To admit thousands from other lands when our own people are 
unemployed is an injustice to the newcomer as well as those already 
here. 

Unemployment means discontent and discontent means hatred 
for government. This I have learned from personal experience 
for I have seen the unemployed sleeping in the parks, in our jails, 
in box cars, and almost every other kind of shelter. I know what 
is in the hearts of those thus situated. I have been one of them. 











/ 
An American Immigration Policy 
(Continued from page 290) 


. (including 39,295 English, 30,438 French, 17,045 Scotch, 12,000 Irish and 
4,486 Hebrews), and Mexico nearly 65,000 (practically all Mexicans). 

By failing to impose a quota upon these countries we are in the position 
of barring the front door to America while we leave the back door wide open. 
Aliens from any country in the world by obtaining citizenship in these na- 
tions on the American continent, either by continued residence, by fraud, 
or otherwise, can qualify themselves for admission to the United States. 
These exceptions we have found in practice make for evasion and violations 
of the law, and provide a ready means for the alien smuggler, the bootlegger 
of humanity. The smuggling of aliens, linked with the illicit traffic across 
our borders in rum and narcotics, has become a widespread industry. It 
is made easy by the exemption of our nearest neighbors from the restrictions 
of the quota law, for it provides convenient bases for the assembling of aliens 
seeking to enter the United States in violation of the law, and convenient 
routes of travel for their transportation across our borders. Furthermore, 
I can see no reason or justice in excepting the nationals of any nation from a 
law enacted as a matter of general national policy. 

As a primary and basic principle I have suggested the selection and 
examination abroad of all immigrants. First I would eliminate all present 
requirements of passports from a foreign government for immigrants. I 
can not stress too strongly the fact that the admissibility of aliens to the 
United States is a matter for the United States and tne United States alone 
to determine. No foreign government has the slightest claim to the right 
to say who shall or who shall not enter the United States. If any alien 
qualifies under our laws to come, we ought not to be a party to preventing 
his entrance, and his departure from his homeland is purely a matter between 

_himself and his government. 

To accomplish this proposal for the examination and selection of im- 

migrants abroad, I propose that every prospective immigrant be required 
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to secure from an American consular office an Immigration Certificate, 
based upon a verified questionnaire to be filed by the applicant and verified 
by the consular officer. The immigration certificate would issue only when 
the applicant had made clear his admissibility under the immigration laws 
of the United States. Wherever necessary I would provide for the detailing 
of immigration officials and public health service officers to consular offices 
to assist in handling the details of this system. As a means of selection I 
would provide for the issuance of immigration certificates to qualified im- 
migrants of these classes in this order of preference: 

First: The husbands, wives and minor children of alien residents. in 
this country who have declared their intention to become citizens of the 
United States. There is no more heart-rending circumstance incidental 
to the administration of our immigration laws at present than the separation 
of families, one or more members of which have succeeded in entering the 
United States. This preference is proposed as a matter of common humanity, 

Second: Immigrants who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the world war. It is obvious that we should offer 
every opportunity that America can afford to those who offered their lives 
in the service of American ideals under the American flag. 

Third: Ministers of any religious denomination. We will, practically 
all, admit the prior claims of the religious instructor, no matter what his 
faith. 

Fourth: Professors or scholars. We can not have too much of learning, 
to much of knowledge in America. 

Fifth: Skilled laborers,'and, Sixth, all other laborers, including domestic 
servants. These two classifications would provide within the quotas for 
that man power which our industry may need, to draw from foreign sources. 

After all of these classes certificates would be issued to all other im- 
migrants who could qualify under the quota restrictions. 

I would provide for the admission to the United States, regardless of 
quota limitations, if the quota is exhausted, of the husband, wife, minor 
child or dependent father or mother of a citizen of the United States. Here 
again humanity dictates that we facilitate the reuniting of families, but 
policy endorses that plan for the man who can live in the bosom of his 
family is a better worker, a better citizen, a better man, than the man who 
must be separated from those he loves. This case I would cover through 
Special Immigration Certificates to be issued at the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Labor upon the verified showing of the citizens of the United 
States seeking to have his relative or relatives admitted. 

By the same process I would provide for the admission, regardless 
of quota, of farmers and skilled or unskilled labor where labor of like kind 
can not be found unemployed in the United States, provided that no strike 
or lockout exists or impends in the industry seeking to import such labor. 
There can be no doubt that there are times in our economic history when 
we need man power. Our immigration history has proved that it is folly 
to seek to satisfy this need by throwing down all of the bars and admitting 
aliens indiscriminately. That policy results in securing a heterogeneous 
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mass of immigrants, only a small proportion of whom will fit into the eco- 
nomic structure where they are needed. Europe is not a reservoir of all 
kinds of labor waiting to be tapped. When we need a special class of worker 
we should admit that special class, in order that all other workers in the 
industry dependent upon the labor which is lacking may not be thrown 
out of employment. This proposal is safeguarded by provisions for full 
and ample hearing and investigation by the Secretary of Labor into the 
conditions under which it is sought to bring labor into the country. It is 
furthermore balanced by the proposal that authority be vested in the Presi 
dent of the United States by proclamation whenever the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Commerce shall jointly certify that in their opinion 
unemployment in this country makes such suspension necessary. The 
need for this provision is plain. It is but a few years since millions of Ameri- 
can workmen were walking the streets looking for jobs, in the industrial 
depression which followed the world war. Despite our hastily imposed 
quota limitations thousands of alien workers were admitted to the United 
States only to be added to the army of idleness, and to become a burden 
upon American industry. We can not afford to burden the American eco- 
nomic structure with man power which we can not use, and which might 
easily be used in time of industrial depression to undermine the American 
wage scale and the American standard of living. 

Through the special certificate system, we would be able to bring into 
America just what we need, when we need it, and no more. This system 
would enable us to take care of any necessary seasonal movement of workers 
across our northern and southern borders. Under this system we could 
provide such workers as we need, without leaving our frontiers wide open 
for the indiscriminate movement of aliens into the border states. Under 
this system we could likewise go to European countries for such workers 
as would fill our particular industrial needs. 

Under the present economic conditions in Europe we are in a position 
to pick and choose those who may come to us. There are literally millions 


in the stricken nations abroad who would be glad to find their way to America. 
We hear much talk of discrimination between nations in this matter of im- 
migration. But it is clear to me that we-can have no restrictive legislation 
which will not in some way be discriminatory. Certainly any numerical 
restriction in the form of percentage limitation will be discriminatory. 
The present law with its exemption of the nations of North and South 
America is certainly discriminatory. Under it Italy was restricted last 
year to 48,280 immigrants, while Mexico sent us'some 65,000,-in addition 
to the thousands who crossed the border onmptnady and without com- 
plying with our laws. 

American organized labor has taken a high nl in this matter of 
immigration. Representative leaders in the labor movement, in con- 
ference in my office have made it clear that they are not iron-clad restric- 
tionists but that they favor bringing into America just the immigrants we 
need, and not a single one more. They would bring in the common labor 
which is necessary to supplement our American skilled labor, whenever 
that labor is needed. 

I am convinced that this problem can be and will be settled on the 
basis of what is best for America. 



































America and Immigration 


Keep Our Country, a True Democracy 


By Jomn R. QuInN 
National Commander, The American Legion 


Ti American Legion’s policy on immigration has its roots in those’ 


troublous times of 1920 when the nation was just beginning its plunge 
into the depths of industrial depression. ; 

Unrest held sway; radical tendencies boldly showed themselves. While 
more than a million world war veterans slept in parks and walked the streets 
jobless; while thousands of other Americans were unemployed, the gates of 
Ellis Island stood open and a steady stream of immigrants poured in. 

It did not take long for the Legion to discover that the new crop of 
jmmigrants, was to a large extent, a menace to American institutions. Ac- 
customed to the low European standard of living, these foreigners, in their 
anxiety to have work, accepted wages below the wage needed by the American 
working man to sustain himself and family. 

American institutions are established upon the marginal wage that 
American labor requires to maintain itself as a self-respecting unit of American 
society. An influx of cheap labor was bound to undermine this standard 
of living. Of the 4,500,000 Americans who were in the military service, 
a great majority of them were men who worked with their hands for a living. 
This tidal flow of unrestricted immigration threatened to prevent their 
successful reintroduction into civil life. This condition along with others 
caused the American Legion to devote considerable thought to the immi- 
gration problem, then as now one of the most important facing the nation. 

The American Legion has studied the problem from the viewpoint of 
the immigrant also, because it maintains that a man does not necessarily 
have to be born in this country to become a good American. 

Given the opportunities and advantages he should have, the immi- 
grant could. become a responsible American citizen. In the past one hundred 
years 30,000,000 foreigners have emigrated to this country and are an 
integral part of our nation. 

But the American Legion has found that the melting pot has become 
jmpotent, that so multitudinous was the influx of Europeans driven by dis- 
content, that the country could not assimilate them—was, in fact, suffering 
from indigestion of immigration. 

Ignorant of their rights and privileges under our existing laws many 
immigrants were being exploited, not only by astute men from their own 
mother country who had been here longer, but by industry. Unable to 
act collectively, the immigrant took what wage he could get, and as a result 
he usually got little. The padrone system made industrial slaves of thousands, 

Theodore Roosevelt recognized this evil as far back as 1907 when he 
said: “America ought to decide once and for all whether she is bringing 
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the people to her shore to make industrial slaves of them, or whether she 
purposes making American citizens of them.” eas, 

So, the immigrant eagerly landing at our ports in search of liberty 
found he had but exchanged the shackies of serfdom in Europe for. the chains 
of industrial slavery here. This condition has held true for years and it 
is not, I think, materially changed now. 

The reason for this unassimilation, this exploitation is that while we 
~ were admitting hundreds of thousands our facilities for teaching the immi- 
grant our traditions and institutions could handle only hundreds. The 
educational machinery did not keep pace with the influx of foreigners. 
Once here he usually learned our ways in the hard school of experience, 
many times was exploited and made bitter thereby. 

The bitterness engendered brings me to the consideration of another 
menace, the fertile bed for sowing radicalism among the embittered immi- 
grants. When once the foreigners have learned their rights and privileges, 
they immediately see what has been done to them, and in their dormant 
hatred are not content with liberty but want license. This serious fact is 
more true now than it was in 1920—or even before the world war. 

Europe in the past three years bubbles and seethes with revolutionary 
doctrines. A republic erupts here; a dictatorship springs into being there. 
Never perhaps since the great migrations of the Goths, Cimbrians and 
Huns, has there been such general unrest and desire to seek new scenes. 
. South Europe, if permitted unrestricted immigration would flock to this 

country by millions instead of thousands. Venizelos, the Greek statesman, 
said that America could solve the problem of the Near-East by permitting 
the 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 nationals there to emigrate to this country. 

Such a move might solve the near-east problem, but I shudder to think 
what it would do to this country by lowering our standard of living. 

This unrest of which I speak—migratory instinct, gypsy strain—call 
it what you will—brings foreigners to this country still restless and seeking 
for something they can not name. Unfamiliar with our institutions, and 
restless they wish to mold our ideals and institutions to suit some “ism” 
doctrine that they absorbed with their mother’s milk. They are ammunition 
for the professional agitator, these foreigners. Yet America stands by ignoring 
the menace they are, making no successful attempt to educate them, teach 
them our ways and curing their discontent by training them to our standards 
of living. 

There is also another consideration in the immigration problem I should 
like to discuss. In the nineteenth century this country needed man power 
to develop its resources, clear and plant its millions of acres of undeveloped 
land. In that period, up until the turn of the century, when the immi- 
grant landed there was land for him, as much as he could handle. Being 
of the peasant class, as a rule, he loved the land, was content to go to it and 
live there. These millions today are part of the backbone of our nation, 

But this is not the nineteenth century. Free land is a thing of the 
past. There is none for the newcomer save he buy it. Hence, instead of 
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going to the interior, thousands of foreigners settle in our cities, hundreds 
of families where there should be one. As a result there have collected pools 
of unassimilated aliens who retain the ideals and customs of the lands from 
whence they came. In any of our bigger cities, you hear the babble of 
foreign tongues; you see hundreds of foreign language newspapers; in factories 
“no smoking’’ signs are printed in several languages. 

This is an indication that the melting pot has been overstuffed. This 
is the indication that America has been lax in her duties. America has not 
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perfected the machinery to transform these immigrants into good Americans 
after letting them into the country. Our absorption power has been over- 
taxed. Immigrants are not being taught the responsibilities of citizenship 
and hence become a menace to all Americans. 

If we were to take these pools of immigrants and spread them over the 
country, especially in the less populated sections, we could relieve the situation 
as it now exists; but the foreigners would still have to be Americanized. 
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We. would still have to create on a vast scale machinery to absorb them 
into our civilization. 

Such being the case—and no thinking man, I believe, will dispute it— 
there remains but one thing to do. 

We must close the immigration gates until we have assimilated those 
now within our borders. It is the sensible thing to do. If you have in- 
digestion you do not continue to gulp down the food that caused it. Any 
physician would direct you to stop eating until the trouble had vanished. 

That is exactly what the American Legion advocates. Until Congress 
can work out an immigration policy that will protect the immigrant, pro- 
tect American citizens and American institutions, we urge a total suspension 
of immigrations. It may take five years; it may only take one. Whatever 
the length of time, there should be total prohibition to meet present exigencies. 

Settling on the number of immigrants to be admitted yearly from any 
one country, does not settle the immigration question. Any immigration 
policy should include Americanization features. If we are going to admit 
immigtants we are bound to educate them, for our sakes and for their own. 
At present, however, no provisions—no adequate provisions, at least— 
. have been made to this end. If they had, there would be.no immigration 
problem. 

The American Legion recognizes the need of Americanizing influences 
for immigrants; and its Americanism Commission spends good hard dollars 
and gets the use of good sound brains to develop ways and means of com- 
batting un-American tendencies caused by too great an inrush of foreigners. 
Some of our 11,000 posts establish clubs of immigrants, arrange for them to 
go to school, teach them our constitution, our history, our ideals; and attempt 
to smother the old country heritages they brought with them. All this 
by teaching Americanism. . 

But such work should not devolve upon an organization. It is the 
duty of the government to educate immigrants and we must not admit 
any more than we have facilities to educate. At present what few facilities 
there are, are privately financed. 

With regard to the admittance of immigrants after total suspension 
has been removed, the Legion advocates the examination of potential im-_ 
migrants in their home-land. The horrible travesty of making entrance to 
the United States contingent upon speed of ships and the risks a captain is 
willing to run for dollar-gain, should be stopped. Lives are needlessly 
endangered. 

When a quota for a country.is determined upon, I believe we should have 
some short of physical, mental, and moral examination followed by a consular 
vise of passports. ‘Thus, only those who are desirable can sail for this country ; 
and no more immigrants will be permitted to sail than can enter. As it is 
now, thousands of foreigners dispose of their household effects,’tear up the 
roots of their life and embark for America—only to find the quota from 
their country filled. Then they must go back again, practically ruined, 
unless fortunate enough to be admitted later on. 

The American Legion advocates the registration of immigrants to put a 
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stop to “bootlegging” undesirable aliens across our borders, foreigners who 
could not get in by any other channel. ‘“Bootlegging” is the right word, 
for rum runners are deserting that risky trade for the less dangerous and more 
profitable, traffic in humafi beings. 

The problem of naturalization is concommitant with immigration. 
When an immigrant becomes a citizen he should mentally be an American, 
thinking as an American, and knowing our ways. For a legal ceremony 
can not make an American of a man who is still steeped in the old country 
ways of doing and thinking. 

History of America, knowledge of the constitution, civics, knowledge 
of our traditions—all these should be incorporated in such an examination 
which an immigrant must pass to obtain his final papers. Citizenship in 
the United States is a privilege and to obtain it, a foreigner should be willing 
t& educate himself to the high standard necessary to admit him. No cursory 
mail-order type of examination can determine a man’s fitness for citizenship. 

Furthermore, the procedure of naturalization should be simplified; 
the ceremony should be made as dignified and impressive as possible in order 
to impress upon the new citizens the responsibilities of the privilege being 
conferred upon them. 

In all the foregoing, do not get the idea that the Legion is antagonistic 
to immigrants or foreigners even though we do preach America for Americans. 
With proper machinery, proper restriction, immigration should after a time 
be reopened, because as I said elsewhere, the Legion believes that a man 
does not have to be born in this country to become a good American. I, 
myself, believe that to be a true principle under favorable conditions, because 
I have seen it demonstrated. When I discuss the immigration question 
I do it with a personal interest, for it strikes close to home. 

My father came to this country an Irish immigrant. And I always 
tell his story to illustrate my point of making good Americans of immigrants. 

He left Ireland in 1860 and emigrated to Melbourne, Australia. One 
day some seven years later he stood on the docks talking with a sailor. The 
latter pointed to a smart Yankee clipper swinging at anchor in the roadstead 
with the Stars and Stripes flying from her peak. 

“That’s my flag,” said the seaman proudly. 

“It’s going to be mine, too,” declared my father, and he sailed on the 
next ship for America. And I know that there is no better American in 
this country than my eighty-year old dad, on a cow ranch in Kern County, 
California. 

The reason lies in the fact that he realizes the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Many of the men and women coming to our shores now do not 
realize them and apparently never want to learn. 

Until we provide machinery to teach immigrants how to live up to 
American standards of living, our ideals, our traditions, we should suspend 
immigration, no matter how long or short a period of time it will take. 

It is something that must be done to keep America a true democracy: 
And that is the American Legion’s only policy of Americanization—keep 
America a true democracy. 
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“Scientific” Legislation 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 
President, International Seamen’s Union of America 

OME years ago a member of the House of Representatives, who later 
became a United States Senator, and is now out of public life, defined 
“scientific legislation” as being legislation where the legislator pretended 
to do one thing while he is in reality trying to do another. More often than 
otherwise, when “‘scientific legislation” is about to be applied, the legislator 
himself is deceived. by having his attention concentrated upon one particular 
thing or one particular evil or purpose to such an extent that he fails to see the 

other phase or the “‘scientific’’ aspect of the proposal. 

The committee system and the hearings may generally be depended 
upon to develop the fact that the proposal is “scientific.” The effort to use 
the immigration legislation to repeal the Seamen’s Act is a notorious instance 
of the efforts at “scientific legislation.” Shipowners foreign, and to a large 
extent American, have been and are doing their utmost to so change the 
Seamen’s Act that they may in one way or another compel the seamen 
to remain on board of the vessels in ports of the United States, if the ship- 
owners deem such to be in their best interest. 

There were protests from foreign nations, protests from foreign and 
American shipowners, protests from shippers, bankers and chambers of 
commerce against the passage of the Seamen’s bill. The protests followed 
the act, as perfected by Congress, to the President. When the shipowners © 
failed there, they made use of the industrial power inherent in the ship- 
owners, and the power which they have over newspapers through the 
advertising of patronage, which is very extensive, to organize a propaganda 
for the purpose of repealing the LaFollette Seamen’s Law before it had 
been put in operation. They failed in that. When the war began the 
foreign nations urged that it be suspended, at least during the war, because 
the seamen were quitting in ports of the United States and tine vessels 
leaving American ports were compelled to pay American wages. Again 
they failed. ‘Then the question was taken into the courts and there was no 
end to litigation, until finally the Supreme Court, by a unanimous decision. 
held that Congress had a perfect right to pass laws under which seamen, 
coming into the jurisdiction of the United States, should be as free to quit 
their work as any working men within this country. 

Then recourse was had to the immigration. Vessels on the Pacific 
came from the Orient with from fifty to seventy-five per cent more of a 
crew than their certificate of inspection provided for. They had been inspected 
in the United States and the strength of the crew was based upon white 
men. Under section 20 of the act of 1884, they hired their crews in the 
Orient. The crew was increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent, as is 
usually the custom when Orientals are employed. They brought this larger 
crew into the ports of the United States, and a large percentage of those 
men took advantage of sections 4 and 7 of the Seamen’s Act to go ashore, 
When the vessel was about to go out again a complaint was made that 
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the vessel was about to leave short-handed, that is to say, with léss men than 
she had on arrival. The inspectors and the custom house alike, pointed 
to the inspection certificate, and let her go, and thtis the vessel left in the 
United States any number from five to thirty Chinese. Necessarily, those 
whose duty it was to prevent the coming to the United States of excluded 
persons made complaints, and went to the newspapers with these facts, 
which were promptly taken advantage of to show that the Seamen’s Act 
would destroy the system of exclusion and generally so interfere with im- 
migration and exclusion laws as to make them, to some extent at least, 
ineffective. The Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor 
had powers to make regulations under which this could be stopped. They 
were petitioned to make such regulations, and some suggestions as to what 
the regulations might be, were submitted to the two departments. Nothing 
came from the protests or the suggestions. The thing continued and it is 
in full operation today. 

On the Atlantic, when the men could not get into the country in the 
regular way through Ellis Island, they took passage on vessels under one 
pretense or another, and upon arrival in the United States they walked 
ashore to mingle in the population. Vessels have been known to come 
with four hundred in a crew and to leave with two hundred and fifty; to 
come with two hundred and leave with one hundred and fifty, and so on. 

The Secretary of Labor tried to stop this violation of the immigration 
laws by providing for bonds—$500. The excluded Chinese furnished 
the bonds and vanished in the population, thus converting the bonds into 
a $500 head-tax. In Atlantic ports this matter was taken into the court 
and the court decided that the Secretary had no such power but the demand 
for bonds was continued and men were refused permission to land. The 
question was then taken into court on writ of habeas corpus, and the court 
dismissed the men from the ship, stating amongst other things, that the 
Department of Labor had no power, nor was it a decent proposal, to 
convert a ship into a private prison in a port of the United States. The 
bonds are, nevertheless, exacted. The thing still goes on. 

The proposal then came squarely in the House bill to authorize the 
Secretary to demand such bonds as he felt would be sufficient. The com- 
mittee after looking at all sides of the question, and being unable to agree 
to adopt proposals, which would have closed the openings, through which 
the people having no right in the United States could come in and the law 
thus be violated, left the seamen in substantially the same position as they 
are now, except, that it permits the immigration officer to determine the length 
of time, that a seaman shall be permitted to remain on shore. This certainly 
should not be left to the immigration officer, who inspects the crews of the vessels. 
It should be a question of regulation issued by the Department, and it is 
to be hoped that the bill will at least be amended to that extent. When 
so amended it will meet the seamen’s situation and leave the Seamen’s 
Law intact, but it will not meet the immigration situation. An opportunity 
to bring immigrants to the United States in the guise of seamen, regardless 
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of whether they be generally excluded persons, as under the exclusion laws, 
or provisionally excluded, as under the immigration laws, will continue- 

Why this should be permitted to continue is incomprehensible. There 
is evidence that tae bill, which is being prepared by the Senate 
Committee in lieu of adopting legislation, which would close the open- 
ings and make the two laws function together, is to be so drawn that 
the shipowner, foreign and American, will accomplish his purpose, by holding 
seamen coming into ports of the United States as prisoners on board of 
their vessels. To enact such legislation would be an inhumanity, so cruel 
that no nations have ever adopted it, except as a result of necessity arising 
during a war. or for temporary purposes of quarantine. 

If it could be made effective there might be some excuse for it on the 
ground of keeping undesirable people out of the United States, always 
provided, that there is no other way in which it can be done. But it can 
not be made effective. The proof of that was given positively and clearly 
during the late war, that no further evidence of it ought to be necessary ; 
but entirely aside from this there are other things that can be done to ac- 
complish the purpose needed and desired. Let the crews of vessels coming 
from foreign ports be properly examined. ‘That is supposed to be done 
now under the health provisions. It is not difficult to tell a bona fide seaman 
from a pietended one; and let the pretended seaman be seized by tae im- 
migration authorities and deported out of the country, as a passenger on 
some other vessel, at the expense of the vessel which brought him. Ship- 
owners will then see to it that they carry no such men into ports of the United 
States. Let the vessel be compelled to take away, at least, as many men 
in her crew as she brings and there will be no increase in the population of 
the United States through the freedom of the seamen being continued and 
exercised. Prohibit any vessel from bringing specifically excluded persons 
to ports of the United States as seamen, unless they be on board of the vessels 
of which they are the nationals, as distinct from Colonials, or on board of a 
vessel coming into the United States in distress. If a vessel brings any such 
men, that is to say, if a Norwegian, or Dutch, or Japanese vessel brings Chinese, 
or an English vessel brings Hindus or Singhaleses, let those men be taken from the 
vessel upon her arrival and sent back to the country from which they came, or 
to the country where they belong, at the expense of the vessel which brought 
them. This will be no cost to the United States, and if such provisions are 
adopted in the law and enforced the seamen’s law and the immigration laws 
will act in cooperation with each other and the whole question will be settled 
in so far as there is any possibility of settling it. Manifestly, we can not 
prevent a vessel from bringing her own nationals into our ports or bringing 
excluded persons into the ports in case the vessel is in distress. 





The True American believes in his own ability, but holds that the other 
fellow is as good as he and should have the same chance to Life and Happi- 
ness. He believes in Equality of Opportunity. 

The True American has Self-Respect. He supports himself and his 
family and conducts himself as a Freeman should. He strives to own a 
Home. 








contest now taking place in Mexico 

is without parallel in the history of 
the Western Hemisphere. Some of the 
factors involved in the struggle, interest 
and affect American trade unionism in a 
most particular manner. The American 
Federation of Labor has officially expressed 
its sympathy with the Obregon govern- 
ment in its efforts to put down the forces 
now waging civil war. The Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor has not only pledged its 
loyalty to Obregon, but \has taken a most 
active and prominent part in the warfare. 

A brief reference to what has developed in 
Mexico within the past fifteen or twenty 
years is necessary to appreciate the reasons 
which have led a national trade union 
movement, avowedly pacifistic in policy 
during recent years, to so change its policy 
that with united front its members enter 
into battle with those who are endeavoring 
to overthrow the government. 

Formerly Mexico had most of its work 
done by peons, practically slaves of the 
employers, this being particularly true in 
the agricultural districts where land owners, 
with authority over hundreds of thousands 
of acres, tied the peons to the soil, drove 
them with the lash, and exploited their 
women and children. 

While Mexico was predominately agricul- 
ture and mining, there were, nevertheless, 
fairly well developed industries. Into these 
the Mexicans had gone and gradually ac- 
quired mechanical skill and wider knowl- 
edge. Their condition was most pitiful, 
but little better in many localities than 
that of the unfortunate peon attached to 
the soil. 


Revolution brought freedom 
to organize 

The workmen knew of the trade union 
movement in the United States and 
Canada, but it was against the law of Diaz 
to hold trade union membership, and a 
matter of swift punishment to attempt to 
organize. The few local unions existing in 
the heart of Mexico existed only because 
they carried on their work so secretly that 
the employers could not discover them. 





[: MORE than one respect the armed 









































Trade Unions and the Civil War in Mexico 


By Joun P. Freyj 
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There were American trade unionists em- 
ployed in Mexico, the International Molders’ 
Union having a number in mining camps in 
Sonora and Chihuahua, but it was neces- 
sary for these to retain their membership 
in one of the local unions in Arizona, for 
the Mexican law prevented the organizing 
of a local union on Mexican soil. 

With the Madero rebellion there came a 
governmental change in policy, the former 
bans and edicts were set aside, and the 
Mexican for the first time was given the 
right to organize. From the time of the 
Madero rebellion trade unionism developed, 
slowly at first, and then more rapidly until 
at the present time the Mexican Federation 
of Labor represents approximately eight 
hundred thousand trade unionists. 

When the Obregon government was 
elected to office, trade unionism not only 
developed more rapidly than before, but it 
also began to adopt more practical methods 
to improve the terms of employment and 
conditions of labor. Two general con- 
ditions existed which favored sound trade 
union development. President Obregon was 
personally an advocate of trade unionism 
and collective bargaining, and the principal 
minister of his cabinet, Calles, was equally 
a genuine friend of the trade union move- 
ment. That President Obregon was favor- 
able towards organized labor, and believed 
in trade unionism was not surprising, for 
while working as a machinist in the United 
States many years ago he became a member 
of the Machinists’ Union and has main- 
tained his active membership ever since. 

Early in its history the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor became prominent in estab- 


‘lishing the American trade union Monroe 


Doctrine, by taking the leading part among 
the Latin American countries in assisting 
the American Federation of Labor in or- 
ganizing the Pan American Federation of 
Labor. Delegates from the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor attended conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor. Promi- 
nent American trade unionists visited the 
headquarters of the Mexican national unions 
and then, at the conventions of the Pan 
American Federation of Labor, which so 
far have been held either in Mexico or 
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in the United States, the leaders of the trade 
union movement, north and south of the 
Mexican boundary, conferred together with 
the object of developing a Pan American 
trade union movement which would assist 
the wage earners of the Western Hemis- 
phere to Secure their rights, protect their 
interests, and place labor in the position 
which it should occupy in industry as well 
as in society. Since the Pan American 
Federation of Labor was organized, the 
Mexican Federation of Labor has maintained 
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the advice and assistance which the Amer). 
can Federation of Labor gave, made jt 
possible for Mexican trade unionists to 
secure conditions of employment whic 
would have been deemed impossible a few 
years ago. The eight-hour day was «&. 
tablished practically throughout the land; 
wages were doubled and trebled; the peon & 
became a matter of history, the unfortunate 
victim of the past. His peonage was taken 
from him, and in its place not only freedom 
but education was given to him, for the 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, MEXICAN aig OF LABOR, 


AND AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Standing, left to right: Canuto A. Vargas, 
Reynaldo 


one of its members, Canuto A. Vargas, 
as Spanish-speakifg secretary of the Pan 
American Federation at the headquarters 
of the Federation, which is situated in the 
American Federation of Labor Building in 
Washington, D. C. 


Peonage abolished and 
conditions revolutionized 


The intelligent, just, and friendly attitude 
of the Obregon government, coupled with 


EL PASO, T , OCTOBER 


Haberman, Samuel O. Yudico. Sitting, left te right: icon be Wright, 
Cervantes Torres, Samuel Gompers, F Fernando Rodarte, Santiago Iglesias 


trade union movement, cooperating with the 
Mexican government, had assisted in creat- 
ing a public school system which, in view 
of the difficulties through which Mexico was 
passing, has already accomplished most 
beneficial results. 

While organized labor was\ winning vic- 
tories and justifying the faith which Presi- 
dent Obregon had placed in it, it was raising 
enemies against it in the ranks of the great 
land owners who could no longer hold the 
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eon in subjection, and the larger employers 
i labor who could no longer exploit the 
orkmen, and it is to this opposition that 
much of the present warfare is due, for the 
rncession hunters, the concession holders 
-B, the United States, Great Britain and 
me other countries, and the big manu- 
scturers, witnessing the rapid develop- 
ment of organized labor, believed that they 
had discovered the means of destroying 
his movement by backing the de la Huerta 
attack against the Mexican government. 
In this country we are so accustomed to 
he term revolution, to the use of force as 
applied for political purposes in some 
Latin American countries, that the present 
sanguinary struggle on Mexican soil has 
been termed a revolution. In the popular 
s¢ of the term it is most assuredly not a 
olution. It is not the attempt of a 


people to secure rights and liberties which 
ave been taken from them by some tyrant. 
It is indeed a civil war, engineered and 
carried on by a small group whose purpose 
it is to destroy the free institutions of their 
country, and afterwards exploit the masses 
of the people for the private gain of a few. 


Rebellion eounted on 

ititude of pacifism 

It is not to be expected that the Mexican 
rade union movement exactly parallels 
that of the American Federation of Labor 
m all respects. The Mexican tempera- 
ment differs somewhat from that of the 
American. The Mexican wage earners’ 
industrial problems are not wholly: identical 
with those which exist north of the boundary 
line, neither does Mexican labor have the 
historic background of labor in the United 
States and Canada. There has been in 
Mexico an element of idealism which bitter 
experience with the cold facts of life had 
not yet dimmed, and this spirit of idealism, 
the wonderful doctrine of human brother- 
hood, the belief that the taking of human 

€ is unjustifiable, the conviction that the 
wage earners of one country should not 
permit themselves to be used as the butchers 
of their brothers from another land because 
eir rulers had a quarrel, had developed 
the ideal of the pacificism, and many of 
ne arguments of the pacifist were familiar 
0 Mexican ears. 

Not only was the movement opposed to 
war, but equally so to large standing armies, 
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and as the organization of labor had brought 
about stability among the masses, the 
government with the hearty approval of 
the Mexican trade union movement, rapidly 
reduced the standing army so that the 
army of three years ago, with its prac- 
tically two hundred thousand men in uni- 
form, had been reduced to a little less than 
fifty thousand when the present civil war 
broke out. 

Much of the saving accruing to” the 
government from this reduction in the 
standing army was used to increase the 
number of public schools, and through the 
Department of Agriculture, to purchase 
tractors, plows, and other agricultural 
implements to enable the small. farmers, 
most of whom had been peons, to more 
satisfactorily till the soil. 

When de la Huerta launched his armed 
blow against the government he felt con- 
fident that the pacifistic attitude of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor would permit 
him to kill off many of its leaders and dis- 
organize the movement before the rank 
and file arose in armed opposition, Fortu- 
nately before that day arrived the leaders 
of the trade union movement realized that it 
was not a theory, but a most terrible 
condition which confronted them. It was 
armed resistance or the destruction of their 
movement, and without hesitation the 
Mexican Federation of Labor plunged into 
the front ranks of battle with a spirit’and 
a purpose unequaled in trade union history. 

The story of de la Huerta’s immediate 
attack upon the trade union movement, 
the cold blooded murder of trade union 
officials, stirs the mind as well as clarifies 
the real issue in Mexico at the present 
moment. To the writer some of these 
murders affect him with emotions impossible 
to fully express, for he has sat in trade 
union conventions with several trade union 
leaders who have been ruthlessly butchered, 
has worked with them upon trade union 
committees, and has participated with 
them in international trade union relations. 
One of the most prominent of those mur- 
dered was a member of the machinists’ 
union, a delegate to the last convention of 
the Pan American Federation of Labor, the 
Governor of Yucutan, Felipe Carrillo. On 
the 24th of December he and all of the 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the Yucutan State Federation of Labor, 
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except one, who was in New York City, 
were captured. 

On the 3rd of January these trade union 
officers, because they remained loyal to the 
government of Mexico, were marched into 
the public square of Merida, Yucutan, and 
placed in front of a firing squad. But to 
shoot them at once did not satisfy the 
bitter hatred of the de la Huertists toward 
trade unionists, and so four at a time, 
the victims of reactionary bitterness, were 
shot down, and then four more marched 
up until they touched the bodies of their 
murdered comrades and then shot, until 
the official staff of the Yucutan State 
Federation of Labor was nothing but a 
crumpled heap of bleeding bodies. 


Union leaders shot 
by de la Huerta rebeis 


When Zamora, state of Michoacan, was 
captured by the de la Huerta generals, 
Estrada and Salvador Alvarado, one of 
the large landlords living in the city, 
pointed out the five secretaries of the 
five local trade unions in the city, and also 
a@ woman organizer of the women’s aux- 
iliaries. They were immediately shot to 
death by orders of the generals, and instead 
of being given a decent burial their bodies 
were hung from the lamp-posts surrounding 
the plaza. 

In Orizaba, state of Vera Cruz, and the 
textile manufacturing center of Mexico, 
the de la Huertists arrested and shot the 
eighteen officers of the textile unions whom 
they captured. In the city of Vera Cruz 
itself a number of the officers and members 
of the Maritime Workers’ Union were 
executed; how many it is impossible to 
tell at the present moment. 

On December 24, 1923, Ricardo Brocas, 
de la Huerta’s military governor of Yucutan, 
issued his order No. 8020 which dissovled 
all of the trade unions of Yucutan, and 
prevented further membership or meetings 
under pain of death. 

It was these executions of trade union 
officials which convinced the Mexican trade 
unionists that whatever their ideals of 
pacifism, if they were to maintain their 
liberties it must be at the point of their 
bayonets. When news reached the unions 
in Pueblo that the officers of the Textile 
Workers had been killed in Orizaba, they 
immediately quit work with the intention 
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of descending upon Orizaba with sy 
weapons as could be hastily secured ap 
avenge their trade union brothers’ deat} 

Wiser counsel prevailed, and instead th 

promptly enlisted in the army until th 
civil war has been won. 

And it is in connection with this spirit 
shown by the Mexican trade union moy 
ment that a most extraordinary chapter j 
trade unionism is being written, for tradd 
unions have entered the army en mass 
in many instances keeping their local officers 
as the officers of their regiment. At th 
present time all of the officers of the Mexicanif pert 
Federation of Labor, with the exception 
of three, are on the battle front. Of 
these three, Luis N. Morones, leader of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor since j 
organization, is in charge of the manufacture 
of war munitions for the government. 
Ezequiel Salcedo, leader of the printing 
trade unions, is acting as military governo 
of Zacatecas, and Cervantes Torres, secre 
tary of the Mexican Federation of Car 
penters, has been placed in charge of the 
headquarters of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor until the war is over. In the cours 
of a recent official statement, Cervantes 
Torres, speaking for the Mexican Federation 
of Labor, said: 

“It is idle to believe that the people are§ rg 
not interested in a conflict which at bottom 
is a social and economic issue, with the§ Me 
circumstance that the leaders of the revolt § str 
pounced upon the political issue as a screen § des 
to cover the true purpose of their movement. f ack 


























de 
Shall Mexico continue ser 
progress, sole issue day 


‘The organized labor movement of Mexico} ! 
has been under no illusions as to the funda- § hol 
mental issues at stake both before and§ I" 
after the revolt was actually declared. } Fe 
For the organized labor movement it has § 
never been a question of personalities; it} Mi 
has never been a question as to what Ga 
particular man should succeed President br 
Obregon. To the organized labor move 
ment it has always been a question as to 
whether Mexico would continue along 
the path of progress marked by the revoiu- 
tionary period of the last thirteen years. 
It has been a question of whether Articles 
27 and 123 (the agrarian and labor com 
stitutional reforms) should be enacted inte 
terms of fact, or whether they would be 
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permitted to be ‘junked’ by the reaction- 
aries who have always been waiting for a 
rally point. Adolfo de la Huerta was the 
man whom they chose as a rallying point 
Mito carry on their long-suppressed intentions. 
Hence, the present revolt. 
® “Out of the maelstrom of the revolu- 
tionary period of the last thirteen years 
there has emerged one organization, and 
Mone only, that will have to be reckoned 
with by those who would attempt to destroy 


B the liberties which have been secured to the 


sm masses of the people as a result of the long 
iod of civil warfare. 

“Since 1910, when Madero initiated the 
revolution that drove the Diaz regime out 
of power, there has been a continuous 
shifting of political lines. Political or- 
ganizations have sprung over-night and 
disappeared by sunset; politicians and near- 
politicians who boasted of their revolu- 
tionary principles have been found wanting 
in the hour of need; public men have be- 
J trayed their trust, and all throughout these 
mseries of heart-breaking performances, the 
organized labor movement has remained 
true to its principles, true to its ideals, 
true to its mission, true to the interests of 
the masses of the Mexican people. 

“No man is alive who can swerve the 
organized labor movement from its righteous 
path. The organized labor movement of 
Mexico will oppose to the full limit of its 
strength and resources any attempt to 
destroy it, or to destroy what has been 
achieved for the Mexican people. Adolfo 
de la Huerta has found that out. May it 
serve as an example for the future. The 
day of the successful ‘coup d’etats’ is past.” 

Everywhere trade unionists are found 
holding high military position. Ricardo 
Trevino, general secretary of the Mexican 
. | Federation of Labor is colonel of a regiment 

composed exclusively of members of the 
Miners’ Union in Coahuila. Celestino 
Gasca, organizer for the shoe workers, is a 
brigadier-general. The three regiments com- 
posing his brigade consist of trade unionists 
exclusively. Samuel Yudico, first secre- 
tary of the Mexican Federation of Labor, is 
chief quartermaster for the Calles division 
of the army. 

To indicate whom they are, so that the 
regular troops and the de la Huertists can 
not mistake them, the trade union regi- 
ments have a special uniform, and upon 
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their caps carry the letters C. R. O. M., the 
initials of the Confederation Regional Obrera 
Mexicana, the official name of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor. Each tiade union 
regiment and a number of companies carry 
their trade union banner besides the national 
flag of Mexico, when in the camp or when 
attacking the enemy. 

The national Mexican trade union move- 
ment, realizing that its future was in 
jeopardy, and that all of the free institutions 
established, were in danger of destruction 
if the government of Mexico was over- 
thrown by the de la Huertists, have thrown 
their entire strength with President Obregon 
and have supplied him with thousands of 
armed trade unionists who have already 
achieved a 1eputation for fighting qualities 
on several battle fields unsurpassed by any 
of the regular troops. 


Why A. F. of L supports 
government of Obregon 


It was the knowledge of the interests at 
stake which led President Gompers and 
the American Federation of Labor to give 
their support to the Obregon government, 
and to do what was possible to assist and 
encourage the Mexican trade union move- 
ment during the present sanguinary struggle, 
for the existence of a national trade union 
movement was one of the greatest stakes in 
the present civil war, for without the destruc- 
tion of the trade union movement it would 
be impossible for those now attacking the 
Mexican government to carry their pro- 
gram into effect should they be successful 
in winning a military victory. 

Since de la Huerta raised a military arm 
to strike a death blow at the Mexican 
republic, much propaganda has been carried 
on in the United States. Studied efforts 
have been made to create the impression 
that President Obregon and General Calles 
were Communists and Bolshevists; that 
the Mexican trade union movement was an 
adjunct of Moscow, and that because of this 
life and property were unsafe in Mexico. 

The fact that the Mexican Federation of 
Labor is officially connected with the 
American Federation of Labor, should be 
enough to indicate that it is not a com- 
munistic movement. But the best evidence 
lies in the fact that leaders of the Com- 
munists and pro-Soviet movement in the 
United States continually launch attacks 
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against the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and its leaders, and that the little handful 
of Communists in Mexico continually as- 
sail the leaders of the Mexican trade 
union movement in identically the same 
manner, and in the same terms as Com- 
munists have attacked the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor in this 
country. If the Mexican Federation of 
Labor itself or its leaders were believers in 
the system which has brovght so much 
wreckage, destruction and suffering in 
Russia, instead of being affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor they would 
have affiliated themselves with the Red 
International. 

The leaders of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor have been in continual and official 
communication with the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor before and 
since the civil war began, and here begins 
another most brilliant and impressive chap- 
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ter in trade union history. If it had not 
been for the activity of the American 
Federation of Labor, it might have been 
impossible for the Obregon government 
to have secured assistance which was 
required to hold off the enemy until such 
time as the military forces could be strength- 
ened and the rebels defeated. This chap- 
ter of history will be written in the near 
future, and it will contain, among other 
things, the evidence that there has been 
something more than sentiment in the 
friendly hand-clasp between the trade union 
movement of the United States and Canada 
and that of Mexico. 

The bonds of international brotherhood 
and the application of practical effective 
internationalism have been more thoroughly 
applied in North America through its trade 
union movement than in any other part 
of the world. 

















WHEN EVENING COMES 


It matters not how small my skill, 
How poor the wage that I receive, 
If I can be determined still, 
Despite obstructions, to achieve; 
I’ll have no cause to let dismay 
Assail me with its poison sting. 
If I can say: “I’ve learned today 
Some useful thing.” 


My recompense may not be great, 

As selfish people count their gains; 
If it’s my fate to work and wait 

I can, at least, be taking pains, 
And have the right, at night, to lay 

My tools down with a hopeful smile— 
If I can say: “My work today 

Has been worth while.” 


Successful men may pass me by, 

And grant me no regard at all; 
However zealously I try, 

My progress may be slow and small, 
But if I work for little pay, 

I still may keep my soul serene— 
If I can say: “My hopes today 

Have all been clean.” 


My talent may not take me far, 

I am no favored child of Chance, 
Nor am I chosen as a star 

To claim the world’s approving glance, 
But if I was not born to sway 

I still may be a prince’s peer— 
If I can say: “I’ve helped today 

To spread good cheer.” 


—S. E. Kiser, in New York American. 



















The Early Fight-Hour Struggle 


By Jacos W. Srarr 
































been President, Association of Retired Federal Employes 

ament Eprror’s Nore.— Much of this interesting article evidently refers to the benefits 
| ps derived from the 8-hour workday and not only to the 8-hour law. In considering 
-ngth- the 8-hour law it should be borne in mind that the federal 8-hour law applies 
chap- to work done for the United States government by contractors and sub-contractors, 
= as well as work done directly for the government in Washington. 

een CENTURY and a half ago, that bright ornament of British literature, 
| the A her bench and bar, Sir William Jones, penned this famous dictum 
union for the guidance of his professional brethren: 

— Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

hood Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 

ctive No thought here for the common people, the toilers. Yet, answering 
ighly his own query, “What constitutes a State,” the same gifted writer was 
= forced to admit: 


Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gaie, 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned 
Can constitute a state. 


No, men, high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, 

Best know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Can constitute a state. 


Notwithstanding Sir William’s noble tribute to manhood, in his day 
and the darker periods immediately preceding, mere men were appreciated 
chiefly for their commercial value as food for powder in the constant struggle 
for supremacy among the petty despots of Europe. 
Labor, now recognized universally as the true and immovable cornerstone 
of state, was degrading; the laborer, a common hind, no better than the 
swine without the lordly castle walls. 
In England, Macauley tells us: ‘“The common people of that age were 
not in the habit of meeting for public discussion, of haranguing or petitioning 
parliament; no newspaper pleaded their cause; it was in the rude rhyme 
that their love and hatred, their exultation and their distress found utterance.”’ 
It is the vehement and bitter cry of labor against capital. Six pence a day 
was now all that could be earned by hard labor at the loom. If the poor 
complained that they could not live on such a pittance, they were told that , 
they were free to take it or leave it. For so miserable a recompense were the 
producers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and lying down late, while 
the master clothiers, eating, sleeping and idling, became rich by their exertions. 
Contrast the foregoing gloomy pictures with the condition of the American 
working men of today, as portrayed by their eminent leader and fearless 


champion, the Hon. Samuel Gompers. Listen to this: “If I am called 
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upon to name one of the good things which is conspicuous, I reply, our 
common schools for the workers’ children, and, as I write the words,I hear 
again the enthusiastic sentiments on this point uttered in my presence by 
Italians, Bohemians, Austrians and Irishmen: “Io think,’ they say, ‘Your 
country gives even the school books free.’ ” 

Labor’s champions have had no flowery bed of ease, but: 


The toilers’ battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from toilers’ sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, 1s ever won. 


And, again, quoting Carlyle: ‘These things befell not, they were slowly 
done; not in an hour, but through the flight of days.” 

Looking back for only a score of years, who then would have dieamed 
of seeing no less than thirty (?) members of labor unions seated in the House 
of Representatives, making laws for this mighty nation. 

Times have changed ever since 1878, when the Committee on Education 
and Labor, of the Senate, through General Burnside, its Chairman, reported 
adversely on the eight-hour law measure then pending—a measure which 
had already passed the House providing for the enforcement of the original 
act of 1868, approved June 25, 1868, during President Andrew Johnson’s 
administration. Strange to say, one of the grounds for this adverse action, 
as set forth in the committee’s report made “after mature consideration,” 
was a protest purporting to be signed by seven mechanics of Boston, praying 
that the “eight-hour law be repealed.” It was afterwards shown that the 
signatures for this extraordinary document were bogus, but it accomplished 
its purpose, and fairly illustrates the unscrupulous methods with which 
the champions of the eight-hour law have had to contend through all these 
weary years. 

In this connection it will not be amiss to call attention to the loyal 
work in this great cause. Nearly half a century before Captain Jacob W. 
Starr, of Camden, N. J., a veteran of the Civil War, a lawyer and writer of 
repute, had long been a champion of labor. 

He was the first man in the United States to publish the doctrine slightly 
variant from that of Sir William Jones, that the day should be divided into 
three equal parts: 

Eight hours for work, 
Eight hours for education and recreation, and 
Eight hours for rest and sleep. 

That all wages were too low that did not enable a man to have a comfortable 
home, good food, warm clothing, means to educate his children, and something 
besides for a rainy day. 

What is known as the eight-hour law, had lain dormant for ten years, 
when, in 1878, long before the organization of the American Federation of Labor, 
a delegation of working men from Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia and other states, assembled in Washington for the purpose of securing 
legislation for the enforcement of the eight-hour law. The mists of a century 
obscure the names of most of these early pioneers of the eight-hour law, but 
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still there is preserved those of Wm. M. Streeton, of California, their Chair- 
man; Jacob M. Davis, of Brooklyn, their Secretary; James W. Peake, of 
Philadelphia; Richard Emmons and Joseph Brown, of Washington, D. C., 
and Samuel C. Hunt of Boston. 

Probably all of these men have crossed over the Great Divide, but they 
did their work well. Through their efforts, headed by Captain Starr, whose 
aid they secured, was passed by the House of Representatives, the bill 
previously referred to as reported adversely in the Senate. 

In the Washington Siar of June 20, 1878, there is told the story of the 
visit of this delegation to President Hayes, in which the President was told 
that an evasion of the law by Secretary Borie in 1868 and 1869 cost the 
Government $200,000. In 1872 there was another evasion of the law, and 
Congress appropriated another sum to pay arrears, that on the 10th of 
July previous, Secretary of the Navy Thompson, issued an order requiring 
ten hours as a day’s work, with a privilege of working eight hours with a 
proportionate reduction of pay. Captain Starr secured the services of 
General Banks as the chief spokesman that day, and the President gave to 
the delegation the usual stereotyped reply that he would refer the matter 
to the Attorney General for his interpretation as to the meaning of the law. 

On June 30, 1878, that delegation of representative workmen passed a 
set of resolutions in which they recited the services of Jacob W. Starr, Esq., 
(given gratuitously) in securing the passage of the ‘‘Resolution by Congress,” 
defining the meaning and enforcing the eight-hour law, and resolving that 
the “Thanks of this delegation and of the working men of the United States 
are due, and through this delegation are hereby tendered to Jacob W. Starr 
for the important and efficient service he has rendered.” 

What is fame? Of the six of the signatures, including the officers, 
who signed this set of resolutions, probably all have crossed over the river. 
Captain Starr, the only known living member of these pioneers, still main- 
tains his residence in Camden, N. J., although employed in the War De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 

So the leaders pass on, men and names are forgotten, but the cause of 
labor, though often temporarily halted in the final summing up, marches 
steadily and triumphantly on. 





Don’t forget that organization increases wages and shortens the working 
day, making work steadier. 





The True American believes in Liberty, Equality, Justice, Humanity. 
The True American believes that Liberty does not mean to do what you 
like. He knows that Liberty carries with it a sense of duty. 


The True American believes that “All Men Are Created Free and 
Equal.” He believes in the Aristocracy of the People. There are no classes 
in America. 
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| EDITORIALS sa ieee 


Approximately ten million aliens have entered the United States within 
the last fifteen years. If there were no restriction 








na a loa imposed upoa the entry of aliens into the United 
OVERWHELMED States, it is probable that we should have another 


ten million immigrants within the year if there were 
ship enough to bring them. 

The enactment of immigration legislation began in 1820 and for the last 
twenty-five years immigration has been an important issue in American 
politics and an issue of importance in relation to the economic well being 
and stability of our country. For the last five years the issue has become 
much more acute, largely by reason of the world war and the general dis- 
location of economic life throughout the world. 

The United States enacts immigration legislation for certain definite 
reasons, some of which are: First, protection of American standards of 
living against attack by low-wage workers coming in masses from countries 
where the conditions of labor are vastly inferior to the conditions of labor 
in the United States; second, prevention of an influx of persons who, be- 
cause of physical, mental or moral conditions, are undesirable either as 
residents or citizens; third, safeguarding American citizenship and American 
social and political institutions against the undermining influence of im- 
migrant masses either hostile to those institutions or unable to understand 
them. All of these reasons are worthy and valid. 

At present the Congress of the United States is considering immigration 
legislation to replace the present three per cent quota law which expires 
June 30, this year. If.it were possible to replace the three per cent quota 
iaw with a law absolutely forbidding immigration into the United States 
for the next five years, that would be the most advantageous thing that 
could be done. In a world where practical results must be achieved it is 
generally understood that when the entire objective can not be achieved, 
it is wise to secure as much as possible. It is not possible to induce enough 
members of the United States Congress to have a sufficient regard for American 
institutions and the well being of American wage earners to stop immigration 
entirely for five years, or even for one year. It has been possible to secure 
the introduction of a bill in Congress, known as the Johnson Bill, and to 
secure for that bill a favorable report by the House Committee on Immi_ 

gration. This bill is more satisfactory than the three per cent quota law 
because it changes the basis of calculation of the quota and would per- 
ceptibly reduce the number of aliens that could be admitted within the year. 

Every effort to enact immigration legislation must expect to meet a 
number of hostile forces, and in particular, two hostile forces of considerable 
strength. One of these is composed of corporation employers who desire 


to employ physical strength (“broad backs”) at the lowest possible wage 
(313) 
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and who prefer a rapidly revolving labor supply at low wages to a regular 
supply of American wage earners at fair wages. The other is composed of 
racial groups in the United States who oppose all restrictive legislation be- 
cause they want the doors left open for an influx of their countrymen re- 
gardless of the menace to the people of their adopted country. 

It is no more possible to get alien groups to regard immigration as an 
American issue than it is to get a certain type of American employer so to 
regard it. Employers regard it as an employment issue and they have no 
more regard for American standards, American institutions or American 
principles in connection with the employment of alien wage earners than 
they have in connection with the purchase of raw materials. It must be 
be said in fairness to employers, however, that there is less hostility to enact- 
ment of proper immigration legislation in this session of Congress than 
ever before. A great many employers, formerly hostile to restrictive legis- 
lation, see the error of their way and have changed their position entirely 
as a result of the war. Not so with the racial groups. They constitute 
the most important factor in opposition to restrictive legislation in the 
present session of Congress. Resolutions, memorials and protests by the 
score have come to members of Congress and committees of Congress from 
racial groups, clamoring against protective restrictive legislation. 

Clearly these groups are acting, not as Americans, but as aliens, loyal 
only to the country of their birth. They have found the goose that lays 
the golden egg and they ardently hope the goose will live up to its reputation 
for foolishness—at least until all of their relatives, friends and neighbors 
can get here to share in their good luck. 

The plain truth is that the attitude of a large number of racial groups in 
the United States toward restrictive legislation furnishes the best and most 
complete reason for the absolute necessity of restrictive legislation. It 
appears to be the assumption of foreign born groups in the United States 
that the peoples of the world have a right to come to the United States at 
will and that the people of the United States are imposing unfairly upon 
other peoples in placing any restriction upon those migratory tendencies. 
They seem unable to comprehend the fact that immigration into the United 
States is a privilege which the United States has not only the power but 
the absolute right to confer or withhold, as will best serve the present and 
future safety of the citizens of the United States. There is a certain measure 
of presumption in the campaign being conducted by non-citizen alien groups in 
opposition to the enactment of restrictive legislation by Congress. Of 
course, the aliens so engaged do not regard it in that light, but it is nothing 
less, no matter what may be their opinion. 

Tremendous effort has been devoted to the task of building up standards 
of living and standards of life in general in the United States and it has now 
become the generally accepted fact that these conditions are not only better 
in the United States than elsewhere, but that they must remain so. Of 
course a country where such conditions obtain is certain to arouse in the 
peoples of other lands the desire to migrate. But if barriers were not placed 
in the way of a migration, the conditions which create the desire to migrate 
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would soon be destroyed entirely, so that there would be not only no benefit 
to anybody, but a general loss to the whole world. 

Americans not only desire to maintain the standards which they have 
achieved, but they are determined to improve them. In addition to this, 
Americans generally are determined to maintain the general character which 
has been given to our institutions through the racial characteristics of those 
who have been the dominant force and the largest contributing factory from 
the very beginning. On this always delicate but none the less important 
phase of the question there has been an interesting contribution by Mr. 
Gino Speranza, who has written a series of articles. Mr. Speranza’s remarks 
are so appropriate and so concise that a somewhat generous quotation seems 
advisable: 

That a democracy such as ours should want a preponderance of citizens as nearly 
resembling in character, history, political and social antecedents as those of the historic 
dominant stock which founded and gave life to the nation, is neither unfairly discrimina- 
tory, nor intolerant, nor narrowminded. That such a democracy should desire reso- 
lutely to keep out from its body-politic and its body social, large masses of people too 
‘markedly removed from his history and traditions, needs neither justification nor apology. 
The greater the homogeneity of its citizenship the better knit and spiritually united will 
be this or any other democracy. On the other hand, large admixtures of aliens far 
removed in their history, antecedents and ideals from those of the original dominant 
stock unavoidably place too great a strain not only on the assimilative powers of any 
nation but on the political, social and spiritual life of any democracy. 

That such a strain is already clearly perceptible on American institutions 
and American life seems to me undeniable. 

Personally I believe that the danger point in too large an admixture of too his- 
torically and culturally difiering elements from the historic American stock has already 
been reached in this country. While such evidence is too voluminous to be summarized 
here, I may dwell on one aspect of it which has received practically no attention in 
our study of the alien masses in our midst: The PERSISTENCE of RACIAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. 

That persistence, working upon our mental processes often wholly unbeknown 
to us, is the greatest single factor—though the most subtle, powerfully operating against 
the assimilation of large and cohering masses of our aliens. I say assimilation and 
not that veneering process called “Americanization.’”” For real assimilation is, at 
best, a process of centuries, and there is no royal short-cut for attaining the results of 
such a process. That physical racial characteristics persist, most of us, I think, are 
ready to recognize even without the confirmation of biology and ethnology. But that 
mental and moral racial characteristics persist with equal tenacity most of us have yet 
to learn. 

By mental and moral racial characteristics I mean those qualities, good and bad, 
those particular traits and mental and moral points of view which differentiate, and 
naturally divide off humanity into large groupings or nations or peoples who think and 
feel very much alike within the group. They are the result, partly of environmental 
forces operating for long periods, and largely of heredity, habits and special historical 
experience. It is such mental and moral “bent” which profoundly affects and differen- 
tiates political thought, moral and religious outlook, and the social and spiritual ideals 
of the various racial or national groupings. In other words, it is the mental and moral 
outlook which very largely shapes the various forms of government, the various 
social systems and the various religious beliefs. Stated in the simplest form: It is mind 
and will which make history. 

The failure to recognize the preponderating importance of the difference in mind 
and will of large alien groups among us in the de-nationalizing and de-Americanizing 
of this republic makes most of our “Americanization” literature of little value. And 
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until the American people are given an opportunity for careful and calm study in this 

field, without the interference of New Stock special pleaders, our immigration legislation 
will lack a reliable scientific basis and a really constructive purpose. So also, will our 
NATURALIZATION LAWS lack a serious and truly Americanizing purpose and 
potency until we recognize that American citizenship and a real sense of American self- 
government can not be created by legislative fiat, by a sixty-month sojourn in this 
country, or by the ability to read the constitution. Let us bear in mind that it was 
not the constitution which made Americans, but it was Americans who made the 
constitution. 

From this summary outline, then, it would appear that the situation ealls for, and 
justifies, a more frankly selective and a more drastic and greatly more effective restric- 
tive immigration legislation. But while I think that such legislation is imperatively 
called for by present circumstances, it should be considered in the nature of an initial 
and a stop-gap measure necessitated by the emergencies of the situation. It should be 
followed up promptly and energetically by a recasting of some of our international 
TREATIES and conventions, and, especially by a well considered and constructive 
PROGRAM or POLICY in regard to IMMIGRATION and NATURALIZATION. 

For a good many reasons, industrial, constitutional and political, the 
viewpoint set forth by Mr. Speranza is worthy of consideration and should 
be pondered by every American who has a desire for the perpetuation of 
American institutions. Step by step it has been possible to eliminate im- 
migration abuses. Step by step it has been possible partially to close the 
door. Every step that has been gained has been gained against the oppo- 
sition of the more greedy and ruthless American employers and against 
the opposition of foreign-born racial groups already in the United States 

The contract labor evil has been abolished, but it requires eternal vigilance 
to prevent defiant and constant violation of the law which was enacted as a 
result of organized labor’s ceaseless efforts. Reactionary employers have 
not only sought to prevent the enactment of restrictive legislation, but 
they have shown themselves willing to violate that legislation when enacted. 
Each year there are numerous prosecutions, either for violation or for at- 
tempted violation. There are not only violations of the contract labor 
law, but there are violations in the form of so-called immigration bootlegging 
which seek to overcome the quota limitations by smuggling aliens into 
the United States at unguarded points, or through regular ports with fraudu- 
lent passports. 

In spite of this hostility and in spite of this willingness to violate the 
law, the policy of strict immigration restriction must be continued and the 
law must be enforced to the very best of American ability. However much 
Americans may wish well for peoples in other lands and however much they 
may be and are willing to contribute to assist downtrodden and despoiled 
peoples in other lands, they are unwilling that the United States should be 
made a dumping ground for the despairing hordes of ruined and bankrupt 
countries throughout the world. It is better far that if necessity forces 
matters to such an undesirable climax that there be at least one country in 
the world where decent standards prevail than that there be no such country, 

The situation in Congress at this time is critical in the extreme. The 
Johnson bill reported favorably to the House by the Committee on Im- 
migration faces the opposition of the Senate, which has clearly indicated a 
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determination to weaken the provisions written into the House bill.” The 
Johnson bill is by no means all that could be desired, but it is obviously 
all that can be had. It is a notable fact—by no means a creditable one— 
that,in the main those representatives and senators who are fighting to 
weaken the standards set up by the Johnson bill are from those states which 
have large proportions of alien residents and in which foreign born alien 
organizations are extremely active.. There is no reason for hesitating to 
face the fact that the most vigorous opposition on the part of foreign language 
groups comes from those groups which have ccntributed least in proportion 
to the number of immigrants to the citizenship of the United States. There 
could be no better indication of the general attitude toward the United 
States and of the motives which actuate them, particularly in their op- 
position to restrictive legislation, which would reduce the future percentage 
of immigrants of those nationalities. 

There is no reason in the world why the United States should not, 
if it desires, exercise a controlling and determining voice in regard to im- 
migrants. There is no reason why there should not be a selection as to 
nationality, if the United States wished to make such a selection, nor would 
such a selection, if made, imply any unfriendly discrimination against those 
nationalities not invited. It would imply that the United States wished 
to maintain certain characteristics and that in the event of certain racial 
mixtures those characteristics could not be maintained. 

What the United States desires in the present instance is a carefully 
selected immigration of small numbers of persons most likely to become 
citizens and most likely to join intelligently and willingly in the effort to 
maintain standards of working conditions, standards of life and living 
and standards of citizenship, which have been built up through decades of 
hard and persistent effort. The labor movement would, if it could, prevent 
all immigration for five years. This it can not do, but it does support with 
all of its strength the effort to restrict as much as possible the immigration 
of the immediate future. 

That limit of restriction which it seems possible at all to achieve is em- 
bodied in the Johnson bill. If immigration legislation is not enacted 
before June 30, there will be no immigration law on the statute books and 
the doors will be wide open. It is necessary that every believer in American 
institutions and every proponent of immigration restriction work energetically 
to mobilize the sentiment for such restriction and impress upon Congress 
the weight and determiaation of that sentiment. As matters stand at the 
present time, Congressmen are being a great deal more impressed by the 
sentiments of non-citizen aliens than they are by citizens of the republic. 
Surely, it is time for action when such a situation exists. 





By convention action the American Federation of Labor has endorsed 
the observance of Mothers’ Day, which this year, falls on Sunday, May 10. 

It is suggested that trade unionists everywhere observe this day fit- 
tingly as a tribute to the mothers of our land collectively and as a tribute 
always to one mother in particular. 

There has been adopted a button for wear on Mothers’ Day, issued 
by the Mothers’ Day International Association, which, it is hoped, will 
curtail the profiteering by florists which has been all too prevalent in past 
years. But if a flower is worn, instead of the button, it should be a carnation. 
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Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard has recently declared that the only 
revolution anywhere in the world “that amounts to a 
hill of beans is taking place in this country.” Professor 
Carver, who is by no means a sensationalist, bases 
his declaration upon a number of facts showing the constaatly improved 
status of wage earners in the United States and their changing relation to 
productive industry. His attitude toward economic sensationalists and 
professional reformers is iadicated by the following extract from his 
observations: 

Very few reformers, especially of the professional sort, know that this revolution 
is going on. Revolutions sometimes come in that way. The world quietly turns over 
while the professional reformers are barking at the moon. The real things are accom- 
plished not by people who think they are accomplishing great things; they are accom- 
plished by people who do the day’s work and do it well, who function efficiently in 
society and don’t know always that they are revolutionizing the world. And this is that 
kind of revolution. 

Professor Carver calls attention to the rapid expansion of labor banks 
as one indication of the “revolution” that is taking place. He cites the 
rapid increase ia the number of wage earners who own stock in the enterprises 
by which they are employed. He points out the “redistribution of our 
working forces occupationally’’ and dwells upon the effects of immigration 
restriction in rendering the position of even so-called unskilled labor much 
more advantageous than ever before. 

The advantages that have accrued to workers through their tendency 
to desert the more poorly paid occupations is cited as a means of obtaining 
strategic advantages which result in higher wages and in a more effective 
voice in determining such matters as hours of work and working conditions. 
Improved wages, as Professor Carver points out, lead to savings and savings 
lead to investment. Unquestionably the growing ability of wage earners 
to save money, and therefore to require banking facilities, has been at the 
bottom of the growth of labor banks, of which there are now about twenty 
in successful operation, giving banking service on better terms than were 
availdble before their establishment. The growing volume of stock possessed 
and the growing volume of money deposited in labor banks which must be 
invested in turn by those banks are facts cited by Professor Carver to indi- 
cate the development of the worker’s voice in industry through ownership, 
as well as through organized economic strength. 

Whether this is all entirely promising or beneficial remains to be seen, 
but it is deeply interesting, nevertheless, to find such a detached observer 
saying: 

This ownership of the factories and the plants by the workers themselves is coming 
more rapidly in this country than it can possibly come in any other country, and it is 
coming without any reformer knowing that it is coming. He has not had anything to do 
with it. It is coming because the ordinary economic forces are putting into the hands 
of the workers the money with which to buy the plant in which they are working. 

An observation by the New York Times on what Professor Carver 

has to say is deeply interesting and well worth reading. The Times, an 
eminently conservative publication, but one which sometimes indulges in 
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sound reasoning, concludes that “this diffusion of prosperity among all 
classes is being achieved without any destruction of our general system of 
free contract.” Continuing its discussion of Professor Carver’s declaration, 
The Times has the following to say: 

Everybody knows the current view of men like Bertrand Russell, that it is neces- 
sary to make a choice between free industry and prosperity. We can have freedom, 
they admit, but they insist that if we do we shall condemn great masses of men to 
hopeless poverty. The only way to abolish poverty, according to their doctrine, is 
for the state to lay a heavy hand of compulsion upon the individual and tell him what 
he must do and what he must not do. But in this country, at least, as Professor Carver 
vigorously maintains, we are showing that we are able to have, or at least move toward 
both of these good things. We can leave workers to order their own activities and at 
the same time insure a high degree of prosperity to all—having to pay “no extreme 
penalty in the form of poverty as the price of freedom.” If this be true, and there is a 
great and growing mass of evidence that it is, Professor Carver is within bounds when 
he declares that the revolution going on in the United States is the only one in all the 
world that amounts to anything. 

In all of this there is much that may well challenge the attention of 
trade unionists as well as that of economists and students whose relation 
to industry is more detached. For example, the practice of corporations 
in selling stock to their employes, frankly begun as a means of tying them 
to their jobs, has gone beyond the original intention and may eventually 
afford an avenue for constructive contribution toward management by 
wage earning stock holders. 

One of the pioneers in the sale of stock to employes was the United 
States Steel Corporation. Whatever may have been achieved in the pro- 
motion of docility by the steel corporation it was, nevertheless, unable to 
prevent the inauguration of the eight-hour day which is always one of the 
first and most fundamental reforms to which autocratic industrial control 
must accede. Stock ownership by wage earners is a device the intent of 
which was fully recognized by labor and the purpose of which was obvious. 
It was inevitable, however, that employes, particularly unorganized em- 
ployes, should yield and become stock owners. The evils which were fore- 
seen have generally resulted, but as is so often the case, there are indications 
that the scheme is running away with itself and may yet produce results 
that were not coatemplated by the original promoters. 

Stock sales to employes have become stock sales to consumers and 
there is no reason in the world why a sufficient number of employe and 
consumer stock holders should not through organization leave upon the 
industry the impress of their desires, or for that matter, even go so far as 
to assume complete direction of policies. In any event, the device is the 
product of our own conditions and is resulting in real readjustments in 
American industry. The fundamental and always effective factor for 
industrial readjustment, however, is the economic organization. The 
majority of stockholders may deny or undo the wishes of the minority. 
Changing industrial conditions may disastrously affect financial investment, 
Nothing can diminish or destroy the strength of the economic organization 
except the shortcomings of the organizaticn itself. 

The truly revolutionizing force in American industrial life has been the 
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trade union movement with its never ending insistence upon abrogation of 
autocratic powers and the introduction of practical measures in the direction 
of non-political democratic control. It is this same insistent pressure that 
has slowly but steadily raised the standards of living of American wage 
earners, making it possible for them to use and consume constantly a greater 
portion of the manufactured output of American industries and to save 
money for a diversity of purposes, one of which inevitably is reinvestment. 
Upon this foundation of constantly improving conditions of work and stand- 
ards of living, there has been developed a philoscphy by which the doors are 
open, not only to the revolution which Professor Carver sees, but to one 
which is even more thorough-going and by which there may be achieved 
whatever desirable results our civilization is capable of imagining. The 
philosophy of itidustrial democracy voiced by the American Federation of 
Labor is typically American, almost purely American, and is, moreover, 
as dynamic and as practical as any philosophy which humanity has ever 
evolved. It contemplates the destruction of no right required for the main- 
tenance of human freedom, but on the contrary makes for the permanence 
of all human rights and of every essential of freedom. 

It is upon the basis of that philosophy that there is being worked out 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and upon other railroads a system of 
joint direction of management which leads not only to a greater degree 
of industrial democracy than American railroads have ever known, but 
which leads to a greater effectiveness of operation and a more equable division 
of the fruits of toil and efficiency. It is upon the basis of that philosophy 
that there has been set forth a program for the development of the stupendous 
power resources of the country in a great super-power project under demo- 
cratic control, free from the evils of both autocratic managerial control and 
tyrannical and greedy financial domination. 

Professor Carver is eminently correct. The United States is the one 
country in the world in which industrial revolution is rushing forward at 
almost break-neck speed, but without any of the usual manifestations of 
revolution and without the usual destruction that accompanies revolution. 
This is because Americans are using the institutions with which they are 
familiar, and which are indigenous to their spirit and because they are not 
possessed of the insane notion that there is no freedom, and that freedom can 
come only as the result of smashing everything in sight. The American 
people and particularly the great wage earning population understand 
thoroughly that the institutions and machinery at their command open the 
road to the achievement of every worthy purpose and to the securing of 
every good thing, and that they have but to use their intelligence and de- 
termination in concert in order to move forward to the realization of their 
aspirations. 

Of course this is not understood in that small minority which stands 
giddily on the border line of insanity and which can not live without its 
daily portion of the oratory of the barricades. The great human procession, 
however, moves on. The inspiration and the leadership toward construc- 
‘tive, but none the less revolutionary change in America, lies in the trade 
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union movement. This forward movement, this gradual improvement in 
the conditions of life and living, this development of the greater advantages 
and satisfactions of human freedom, industrially as well as politically, is 
not for the benefit of any portion of our people. It is for the benefit of all, 
even though it is not proclaimed or understood by all. It is this that makes 
for its inevitability. Human society can not remain inert. It must move. 
Generally speaking, it moves in the direction from which the greatest number 
may derive the greatest good. It is moving so in America, and for that 
reason America today enjoys the happiest situation of any country in the 
world and may with confidence look forward to the freest, the brightest 
and the most fruitful future of any country ia the world. 





Again the National Association of Manufacturers bursts into figures in its 
perennial effort to convince the American people of a 
N. A. M. FIGURES ; . ‘ 
acraine But sunk wholly fanciful exhorbitant cost of strikes. The 
statistician in the case is Noel Sargent, Secretary of 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Sargent contends that strikes and lockouts during 1923 
cost employers, employes and the public, $703,839,575. Mr. Sargent 
divides his totals into losses by employes and losses by employers, but he 
does not divide his totals into losses caused by strikes and losses caused by 
lockouts. 
He divides his figures as follows: 


Loss to employes VERS : $97 823,427.00 
Loss to employers 26,901 ,443.00 
Loss to the people at large 579,114,705.00 








The principal value of statistics of this kind is that they provide em- 
ployment for statisticians and do no harm to those who understand what 
they are all about, and why they are compiled. The damage is done when 
they are circulated among people who do not know why they are compiled 
and who assume that they really mean something and are prepared by 
unbiased parties. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is an organization of em- 
ployers devoting a large part of its time and energy to warfare against labor. 

Strikes and lockouts are the result of disputes between organized 
employes and employers over terms and conditions of employment. If 
the National Association of Manufacturers can convince people that or- 
ganized resistance to the imposition of unfair terms and conditions of em- 
ployment is excessively costly, it can by the same token convince them that 
trade unions ought to be opposed and if possible destroyed. That is why 
the National Association of Manufacturers devotes so much time and energy 
to the preparation of statistics intended to show that strikes and lockouts 
are an expense levied against the whole people. 

The fact is that the tabulations so carefully prepared by the statistical 
wizards of the National Association of Manufacturers are so much worthless 
junk and ought to be consigned to the waste-basket. To state the case 
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accurately, though in a manner that may seem extravagant to some, the 
cost of the National Association of Manufacturers’ statistical experts is a 
greater dead loss to the country than all of the strikes of the year for which 
their figures are compiled. 

Strikes are a means of achieving progress or of defeating reaction re- 
sorted to only when all other methods fail. They result in a grand total 
of human advancement. The National Association of Manufacturers’ 
statisticians produce a dead loss which is more aggravating than mere waste 
because it is a misleading loss which no doubt warps the judgment of a great 
many persons. 

Of course the National -Association of Manufacturers calculates the 
hours lost and estimates the volume of possible production during the period 
of each strike or lockout and sets forth the resulting figures as a loss to the 
employes, the employers and the general public. 

The National Association of Manufacturers’ statistics can not be an- 
swered by statistics because of the very nature of the case, but that does 
not make those statistics any less answerable. Strikes, and for that matter, 
lockouts as well must be evaluated in terms of human well-being, standards 
of living, time for leisure, hours of work, and in terms of the gradually in 
creasing control by the workers over the business of determining the terms 
and conditions under which their work shall be performed. These things 
are above and beyond financial computation either for the employes, the 
employers or the general public. It is not possible to balance ethical values 
against financial values. 

In the coal industry, for example, if there had been no organized re- 
sistance on the part of the miners, the entire mining industry would not 
only be on a level with the industry in West Virginia, but would be below 
that level. For in spite of the attitude of the mine owners of West Virginia 
they have been compelled to yield in many respects because of the fact that 
conditions have been so remarkably changed in every other mining field 
in the country. 

Before there were unions of miners there were women who worked in 
the mines. Children were born in the mines. Children grew up in the 
mines and began work as soon as they were able to distinguish slate from 
coal. Step by step conditions have been improved in the mines until all 
of the old-time abuses have been eliminated and until miners participate 
on equal terms with employers in the determination of wages, hours and 
conditions of work. 

The long days and months of suffering during strikes are termed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers a dead financial loss. The truth 
is that the gain in manhood and womanhood; the gain in conditions of 
living, the gain in the changed sense of freedom and citizenship is a gain of 
such inestimable value to the nation that it is beyond all computation in 
statistical tables. 

Strikes constitute a cessation of work, usually at a period less convenient 
to employers than other periods of the year. Take the coal industry as an 
example in itself—the five months’ strike of the miners of 1922-1923 when 
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little coal was produced; take these very years and compare them with any 
normal year of mine production and it will be seen that the production 
was as high during the years of the strike as during the years in the absence 
of strikes. It is the difference between voluntary unemployment and 
involuntary unemployment. 

It is so in practically every industry. Such tables of figures as those 
prepared by the National Association of Manufacturers are sheer waste 
and deception. They mean anything but the truth and the truth is the 
last thing they are intended to mean. 





On January 21 hearings on the question of retognizing the so-called Soviet 
SENATOR government in Russia began before a sub-committee of 
BORAH'’S the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Senator 
St ect William E. Borah was and is the Chairman of this com- 
mittee. The resolution calling for recognition of the Soviets which resulted 
in the appointment of this sub-committee, was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Borah. q 

For three days the sub-committee continued ia session taking the 
testimony offered by the Department of State. Upon the conclusion of 
that testimony the hearings were adjourned indefinitely, the reason being 
that the Teapot Dome Investigation claimed the attention of most of the 
members of the sub-committee. 

It is more than two months since Senator Borah’s sub-committee ad- 
journed. It was indicated at the time of adjournment that representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, then on hand to testify, would be 
called as soon as the hearings were resumed. Senater Borah is an advocate 
of recognition. Unless further hearings are held the only evidence before 
his committee is vigorously and distinctly hostile to the Soviets. Senator 
Borah must resume the hearings if he is to secure for the records of his com- 
mittee any evidence or declarations favorable to recognition. If he resumes 
the hearings in order to secure such material he must also open the records 
for a vast amount of material to sustain the American position of hostility 
to the brutal and despotic regime now in control in Moscow. 

The American Federation of Labor has been ready at any time to pro- 
duce a volume of evidence before Senator Borah’s Committee gathered as 
the result of many years of experience and study in connection with Soviet 
Communist propaganda in the United States. 

‘The importance of the Teapot Dome investigation can not be questioned, 
but it is fair to inquire whether the Teapot Dome investigation ought to 
require all the attention of the United States Senate to the exclusion of 
every other important issue. The Teapot Dome investigation has developed 
material of the most shocking character. Sensation has followed sensation 
until at times it has seemed as if the main issue had almost been lost to view, 

However. that may be, even in the face of the tremendous importance 
of the oil inquiry there are other matters which are sufficiently important 
to demand attention. The question raised by Senator Borah’s resolution 
is one of these. It is too much to hope that Senator Borah may change his 
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mind and withdraw his resolution for Soviet recognition. That being 
the case it may be expected that at a time which he finds suitable he will 
attempt to press the measure in an effort to secure its passage. The propa. 
ganda in support of the cause of the Soviets continues unabated. 

Senator Borah himself, has been quoted in the Communist organs as 
having said that he is unconvinced by the evidence already before his com- 


mittee. It is doubtful whether he will ever be convinced by evidence, 
because he has a record which indicates consistent support of a position once 
taken, regardless of what may be the subsequent development of facts. As 
long as the Soviet Communist propagandists and their fool friends of the 
lunatic fringe proceed in their methods, which are as often frankly mendacious 
as idiotic, the recognition question will be an issue in American politics. 

Of course Senator Borah is aware of this fact, and it is, perhaps, his 
awareness that is the cause of his proscrastination. Having raised the 
issue in the Senate by the introduction of his resolution, Senator Borah is 
under an obligation either to proceed with the inquiry or denounce his 
own resolution as unjustified and unsupportable. The grounds for unyielding 
opposition to the recognition movement and to the whole pro-Soviet Com- 
munist propaganda have been immeasurably strengthened since the introduc- 
tion of Senator Borah’s resolution, both by the actions of the Soviets them- 
selves and by the actions of those in the United States who accept and follow 
orders from the Moscow hierarchy. 

Unless there is forthcoming from Senator Borah a denunciation and 
renunciation of his own resolution it is fair to expect an immediate resumption 
of the hearings before his committee, and to expect, furthermore, that when 
the hearings are resumed they will be continued until all of the evidence is in, 

If the friends of the Soviets imagine that they can select the battlefield 
and then appoint the time of battle it is time they were disabused of the notion. 





The American Federation of Labor has for the British Labor Party, as 
Not cLaims— ‘he organization responsible for the present government of 
RESULTS Great Britain, only the best of good wishes, It is to be 
en hoped that under this government there will be every 
possible measure of progress for the wage earners and for the people gen- 
erally in Great Britain. 

There have been some most excellent and hopeful indications of able 
statesmanship and of a wise, temperate and constructive administration. 
If Prime Minister MacDonald had come into office as a liberal of some- 
what more than usual progressive tendencies the administration which he 
has thus far given would be entirely in accord with expectations. Without 
any desire to be critical, but with a desire merely to state a fact, it must 
be said that Mr. MacDonald’s ministry did not come into office as a Liberal 
ministry and it, therefore, will be judged on other grounds. It came into 
office representing the British Labor Party, which is somewhat in the nature 
of a federation of a group of political organizations, dominated at the mo- 
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ment, as it happens, by the Independent Labor Party which is committed 
to a thorough-going Marxian Socialist pregram. 

When Mr. MacDonald was chosen chairman of the Labor Party caucus, 
prior to his acceptance of the responsibility of government, it was at a meeting 
which the Independent Labor Party happened to control because of the 
absence of a sufficient number of trade unionist members not affiliated with 
the Independent Labor Party. Having been chosen to head the party 
organization he became Prime Minister. Some of the important positions 
in his cabinet are held by members of the same minority faction which, 
while not the extreme left wing of the British Labor Party, is, nevertheless, 
considerably to the left of the center. 

Of course, it is the pressure of circumstances that forces the Mac- 
Donald ministry to forego its revolutionary aims for the time being, and 
to do now only those things which it can do and live—being entirely at the 
mercy of the Liberals in Parliament. The moment it wanders either way 
from a rather narrowly circumscribed middle of the road program, it may be 
crushed by a coalition of Liberals and Conservatives, and neither Mr. Mac- 
Donald nor the British Labor Party has the slightest desire to be crushed, 

As the situation exists, the British Labor Party may well be expected 
to give Great Britain an administration of perhaps more than usual con- 
structive achievement and to postpone the revolutionary measures pro- 
claimed in its platform and in the campaign speeches of its leading spokes- 
men. It must of necessity resist temptation while it remains a minority 
between two hostile forces which together make an overwhelming majority. 
Postponement does not mean forgetting. If the British Labor Party, 
committed though it is to a program of socialism, could by any possibility 
confine its activities and its influences to purely British domestic affairs, 
the American labor movement would gladly enough forego any desire to- 
offer critical comment of any character. Taking the position that British 
labor has a right to organize as it pleases and to do what it pleases, regardless 
of the wisdom of its course, no government of a great nation today, however, 
can confine its influence to the home shores. The first important action 
of Mr. MacDonald’s ministry was to extend recognition to the so-called 
Soviet government in Russia. This action was taken under the pressure 
of the left wing, or Independent Labor Party faction of the British Labor 
Party which is under the leadership of non-labor “intellectuals,” and under 
the influence of a large section of the manufacturing and banking interests 
of England. It will be remembered that just prior to the recognition of 
the Soviets by Mr. MacDonald’s government a conference was held with 
British banking interests at which, no doubt, the effect of recognition on 
British financial and manufacturing interests was discussed. That Mr. 
MacDonald desired recognition of the Soviets is of little moment, though 
natural, because socialists the world over have generally shown themselves 
utterly without reason and without the slightest conception of democracy 
in their attitude to the Mascow despotism. 

In addition, Mr. MacDonald declares that the labor government should 
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demand that Russia and Germany be at once admitted to the League of 
Nations. He means Russia and Germany as they are and not as they may 
be at some future time. 

The disconcerting factor about the MacDonald ministry is not so much 
what it does, as it is its statements of reasons for doing what it does. The 
recognition of the Soviets was a purely opportunistic move forced by a com- 
bination of influences, one of which was crazy and the other of which was 
purely selfish. A frank statement of the situation would have been much 
more refreshing than the pious cloak which was thrown about the act. 

American labor has another reason for examining the conduct of the 
MacDonald ministry and that reason concerns affairs in America. British 
labor, wisely or unwisely, launched itself upon a career of partisan political 
action for certain definite reasons which applied to England and England 
alone. A court decision in the famous Taff Vale case led the British workers 
to conclude that redress was impossible except through partisan political 
activity. That fundamental fact has been entirely forgotten by those 
in the United States who now urge with constantly increasing energy that 
American labor follow the example of British labor in regard to politics. 
The Intelligentsia of the United States, though in no way affiliated with 
labor, and profoundly ignorant of and caring still less for the needs of labor, 
has seized upon the occasion to clamor for a labor party in America. 

The rise of the Socialist controlled British Labor Party to power has 
revived what was a decrepit campaign to force American labor to political 
suicide via the route of partisan political action. It is this situation that 
compels a critical attitude which otherwise American labor would long hesitate 
to assume. The clamor fora labor political party in America finds sympathy 
in all manner of places where there is no sympathy for labor. Even con- 
servatives and reactionaries join in “pointing with pride” to the states- 
manship of MacDonald and the ‘“‘Jamentable deficiencies” not to speak of the 
“blundering reaction” of American labor which insists upon being American 
in politics as in all things. 

There seems, in fact, to be a campaign of considerable proportions to 
convince the American wage earners that the British Labor Party is a good 
thing and that, therefore, an American Labor Party would be a good thing. 
The friends,of foolishness everywhere have taken heed. The out and out 
revolutionists are doing a joyful war dance. The wily reactionaries smile 
behind their hands. If American labor can be driven into partisan political 
action the revolutionists and reactionaries will both gain tremendously. 
It serves the purpose of both to join in any effort to weaken the American 
trade union movement. 

The MacDonald government, as the government of England, is one 
thing and as such American labor wishes it to have a fair opportunity and 
the best of success. The MacDonald government, as an example of the 
road to Utopia for American labor, is an entirely different affair and must 
be viewed in an entirely different light. No matter how serviceable the present 
government of England may or may not prove to be for the wage earners 
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or for the people of England generally, there is no argument in that success 
for the entry of American labor into the realm of partisan politics. 

There is a possibility that America and the American labor movement, 
though backward and blind in almost every respect—indeed all but illiterate 
if we are to believe our intellectuals—may yet prove to have developed 
policies and methods good for other countries as well as good for us. If 
that should prove to be the case, those countries may pattern after us if 
they will. We shall feel gratified if they do, but we shall not attempt to 
force them to do so, nor shall we denounce them as ignorant and blundering 
if they do not. 

American labor must in the future, as in the past, formulate its policies, 
determine upon its tactics and work out its salvation upon the basis of the 
conditions with which it is confronted, the material with which it has to 
work, the form of government under which it exists and the ideals and as- 
pirations with which it is animated and inspired. Upon the basis of these 
things partisan political activity could bring forth for American labor only 
disruption and the most dismal failure. It could bring forth only a weak- 
ening of the economic organization—a weakening exactly parallel to the 
tragic weakening of the economic organization which has taken place in 
England as a coincident to the rise to political power. 

The non-partisan political policy of the American Federation of Labor 
has been justified by results. Under this policy amazing success and per- 
manent victories have been won and the economic organization has grown 
powerful, influential and stable. Under this policy of partisanship to prin- 
ciples and non-partisanship as to parties, under this policy of single-minded 
devotion to the economic organization of the workers, American labor fares 
better than labor in any other country in the world. It yields in no respect, 
either as to wisdom of tactics or the results achieved for the benefit of the 
masses of wage earners, to the Jabor movement of any other country. 

With good will toward all, and a desire to be helpful to all upon every 
occasion, the American labor movement insists upon the right to determine 
its course of action without the interference of outside influences whether 
those influences be in the United States or elsewhere. 





Once in a while some individual who has a personal point of view to convey, 
says that on some particular question the President 
cae | of the American Federation of Labor does not rep- 
resent the organized workers of America. One such 
person is W. F. Finlayson, a socialist member of the Australian Parliament 
from Brisbane. 

Mr. Finlayson has come to America to study prohibition. ‘‘He (Mr. 
Gompers) may speak for labor on industrial affairs, but he certainly does 
not on the liquor problem,” Mr. Finlayson told the New York Times. 

Now, where does this Australian socialist get his information? And, 
to be blunt about it, who is he to judge? 

The President of the American Federation of Labor, on prohibition 
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as on other questions, speaks as the authorized representative of the American 
Federation of Labor and in accord with its convention declarations. 

The conventions of the American Federation of Labor have declared 
in favor of modification.of the Volstead act and that is what the President 
of the A. F. of L. has endeavored to bring about. Just that and nothing more. 

Many visitors come to America to investigate many things. Doubtless 
an investigation of the prohibition question is interesting. Certainly it 
has interesting possibilities. But. it should not include misstatements 
about the official position of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is true that there are trade union members who favor the kind of 
impossible attempt at absolute prohibition intended by the author of the 
Volstead act. But the American labor movement is governed by majority 
rule and the overwhelming majority has spoken repeatedly in favor of modi- 
fication of the Volstead act so as to permit the making and selling of wholesome 
beer. 

Prohibition as we have it prohibits for the poor and permits for the 
rich. Distilled liquor flows freely enough among those who can pay the 
price. It flows uader the shadow of the capitol and its flows in practically 
every city in the land. Somehow it is secured. Enforcement is a good 
deal of a joke, enjoyed, as the court records show, by many an enforcement 
officer. Some of this illegally sold liquor is pure and most of it is poison. 
All of it is expensive. Much of it causes blindness and insanity. Some of 
it causes death. But the point is that it is available to those who can and 
will pay the price. Prohibition, as we know it today, prohibits for the 
poor and constitutes a special permit for the well-to-to. 

When Congressman Blanton, in one of his bursts of foolishness a few 
days ago arose in the House and declared his belief that not a single con- 
gressman patronizes a bootlegger, the temptation was to ask him how they 
do manage to get it. Surely there are not so many kind and generous friends 
of congressmen as to eliminate all business for bootleggers. 

In Congress, out of Congress, in clubs, in homes, in hotels, Scotch and 
synthetic Scotch go hand in hand. The Brothers Haig and their poisonous 
imitators are received in the best circles—and paid for. Even champagne 
is to be had, along with vermouth and other members of the old-time tribe, 
by those who will pay the piper. But the temperate one must forego his 
normal desire. 

Mr. Finlayson’s declaration as quoted was made five days after his 
atrival in the United States. What may have been his opinion on the 
sixth or seventh day is unknown, but it is hoped at any rate that regardless 
of what may have been his first impressions he may consider the things 
here set forth. It is to be hoped also that his inquiries will be thorough— 
and that he wil] not talk about labor again until he knows what he is talking 
about. 


The True American is alert and enterprising. No work is too hard for 
him during working hours, no play too good for him when he is free. He 
works with a will and wholeheartedly. He knows what he wants and goes 
after it. What he begins, he finishes. ‘ 
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Heading West 


By Cuesrer M. WricHut 
But these are the hectic days! 
Sixteen, more or less, investigations are going on in Washington, candidates 
are gushing on moor and fen, somebody is forever resigning or refusing to resign, 
honor is being impugned or defended, and there’s just an awful time everywhere. 





Only hardy persons, inured to allegations, stories of corruption and iniquity, and 
able to stand for almost anything, dare to stick around and watch proceedings. 

Normal persons, who like to feel that all’s fairly well with the world, feel like either 
heading for somewhere, way out somewhere, where there are pine odors in the woods and 
asea tang alongshore, or they are torn between the desire to forget it and get away from 
it, or to sail in and help clean out the blooming stables. 


Of course the stables must be cleaned out. 


what was done by the pigs of this one. 


The next generation is not to blame for 


But it won’t do to get morose and there’s nothing at all in cynicism, so, as we give the 
mess the monthly once over, let’s have it with what nonchalance may be summoned from 


sensation-fagged brains. 


Over the Bounding Main: 
Or An Adventure in Oil. 


pe around, you Yellow soldier; stick 
around at Mandalay! 
Stick around at Mandalay, 
Let the oil flotilla lay: 
Can’t you hear the tankers rollin’ from 
New York to Mandalay? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where concession hunters play, 
An’ the oil comes up im gushers outer 
Saghaliena bay! 


Ship me back to the Old U. S., where the best 
ts ai its worst, 
If there warn’t no ’vestigation an’ a guy could 
keep his purse: 
For the Teapot Dome is callin’, an’ it’s there 
that I would be— 
By the old oil covered derrick, lookin’ teasingly 
at me: 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Let the oil flotilla lay 
With none sick beneath the awnings when 
we went to Mandalay! 
Oh the trip to Mandalay 
Where concession hunters play, 
But you're trouble’s just beginnin’ when 
you start across the bay! 


I" MR. KIPLING ever saw that! But its 


* 


what'll be on all the May phonograph 


releases. We beat them by a month, 


being up to date and more so in all things. 

Remember, children, when Mr. Sinclair 
sailed for Europe? 
and Albert went to Russia? 
talked when they got back? 


Remember when he 
And how they 


Everything 


(329) 


* 


was simply jake and tomorrow was going 
to be just the most magnificent day. 

Maybe so it is, when it comes. 

But Mr. Sinclair collected a big oil con- 
cession on Saghalien Island from his soviet 
friends. The soviets claim the island. Mr 
Sinclair sent his surveyors there right - 
away pronto to lay out the plot and spot 
the places where the drills were to begin 
work. 

Right out of a clear sky came a bunch ot 
Japanese soldiers and took Mr. Sinclair's 
surveyors away. They made them pris- 
oners. Think of that! 

In America it takes two years to begin 
to get somewhere with the business of 
stopping the progress of this oil wizard. 
Over on Saghalien they work faster. Zip! 
It’s did! So, we warble aimlessly, after 
Gallagher and Shean: 


Oh, Mr. Sinclair, Oh, Mr. Sinclair, 

I've just heard of the concessions that 
you natled, 

And I’ve heard of Teapot Dome 

You're Angora’s sandy home: 

Ain't it awful, Mr. Sinclair, ain't it fierce? 

Yes, Mr. Walsh, yes, Mr. Walsh, 

Teapot Dome was mine, but now I fear it’s 
lost: 

Jazz-bo, hold my head, 

Ain't it tough for Al and Ed? 

Aren't you happy, Mr. Sinclair? 

Go to blazes, Mr. Walsh! 


And that’s that. If the soviets gave 
Sinclair a concession that they knew the 
Japs would keep him away from, who loses 
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and if so why? Sinclair, about now, how- 
ever, could probably bite a bolshevik with 
glee. Having no sympathy for either bol- 
sheviks or Sinclair, let us hope he bites several 
bolsheviks. 

* * *~ 


Little Rollo, he, Plays 
With Uncle Sam’s Navee! 


nd, for the time being, nautical 

(accent on first two syllables, please) 

affairs being under scrutiny, there’s 
the junior Col. Roosevelt. Goodness, how 
that young man has been carrying on! 

It is testified that he sent a detachment 
of Marines to Wyoming to throw some 
squatters off of Mr. Sinclair’s lease-hold. 
“This bere naval district” has been a good 
mot for the paragraphers. 

It is further set forth in the public prints 
which now and then do print something 
bright and snappy, that the colonel also 
sent a couple of warships to Tampico, 
right off his own bat, to quiet the turbulent 
spirits of some workers who were reported 
* to be on strike, but who were neither on 
strike nor turbulent. 

Cabled protests to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, transmitted 
thence to Secretary Hughes, were followed 
by the return of the warships. That's 
how the story goes. 

There’s no getting away from the fact 
that a person of temperament and initiative 
can have a lot of fun with a good, first- 
class navy. 

On the other hand, kind parishioners, 
ambition without balance can raise a dickens 
of a lot of Ned with a good first-class navy. 

* 


There Are Going to be 
Some Grand Old Memoirs. 


F THEY ever write ’em, the present 
crop of Persons-Investigated-for-Traces- 
of-Oil are going to put on paper some 

grand old memoirs. 

Think of the chapters Sinclair will pen. 
Think of the intimate conversations with 
Albert, the witticisms passed between him 
and his cronies, the private car discussions. 
And think of what he’ll have to say about 
Archie Roosevelt, who quit him cold after 
drawing $15,000 a year from the Sinclair 
jack-pot! Yes, dwell upon the prospect of 
good reading. 

Contemplate, kind sirs, the Albertian 
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revelations. Of course we don’t know 
whether Albert will write his in his private 
library, or in a nice, private cell. But 
when, in his old age, he decides to tell the 
story of his life, posterity is going to be 
handed something, beyond peradventure of 
a doubt. 

Roxie Stinson won’t have much left to 
write about. She’s told about all she 
knows. ‘There’s that much we don't 
have to wait for. 

But Daugherty. He's surely holding 
back something for the memoirs. It's 
a safe bet he is. And what reading it will 
make when it comes out between leather 
covers! He'll probably say that Albert 
was in a way a good old chap, but rather 
inclined to get rattled and lose his nerve 
in a pinch. He'll have much to say and 
he’ll probably say it with a punch (the 
article “a” may be omitted if desired). 

Ned McLean publishes a mewspaper, 
but newspapers seldom tell all their pub- 
lishers know. Generally that isn’t why 
publishers have newspapers. So here should 
be a book for the old center table! Gal- 
loping dominoes! what a prospect? What 
did Albert say to him over the demi tasse? 
What did Bascom prognosticate? What 
did the private wire talk about in the 
silences of soft, tropical midnights? 

You tell ‘em, Ned, in your memoirs 
after a while. 

It is reported that the advance agents of 
the publishers are already in the field with 
blank contracts, looking for signatures on 
the dotted lines. 

All that is holding back the final cere- 
monies ‘is the hesitancy of so many men to 
sign their names to anything any more. 

* * * 


Mr. Vanderlip Sets Out 
on a Jousting Bout 


F A cat may laugh at a king, then 
surely we may all have a smile at Frank 
A. Vanderlip -who once was the high 
chief dodo bird of the National City Bank 
and is now reaching for the throne of the 
Hokum realm of newspaperdom. 
Vanderlip, giving due notice to a friendly 
reporter, not long since blasted forth with 
allegations about the sale of the Marion 
Star. When anybody scatters a mess like 
that he must either have a trunkful of unim- 
peachable evidence or he must own so many 
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newspapers that he can over-ride denials. 
Vanderlip had neither. 

Now the former financial wizard blossoms 
forth with the Citizens’ Federal Research 
Bureau, the mission of which is to “‘make 
the newspapers print the truth.” 

An ambition to get the truth into print 
is surely a laudable one, but one sure thing 
is that the truth doesn’t consist of rumors, 
nor does it necessarily consist of what Mr. 
Vanderlip thinks is truth. Truth is, in a 
sense, relative. If truth consists of facts 
then it may also be said that sound judg- 
ment depends as much upon having all the 
facts as it does upon having Mr. Vanderlip’s 
facts. It also depends upon giving the 
proper emphasis to each fact and no man 
who has a game of his own to play is going 
to present the public with a complete set of 
properly weighted and measured facts, 
even if he does get for his bureau twenty- 
five fearless trustees, a good lawyer and a 
corps of news hounds that can’t be bought 
away from him. 

The experiment will add to the zest of 
life in the national capital and to the pay- 
roll of the ex-banker. What else it will 
add remains to be seen. 

But Vanderlip lands squarely on one 
nub of truth when he says that Washington 
newspapermen are mostly copy collectors. 
They are not all in that category, but to an 
appalling degree they have lost the old-time 
art of news-getting and story-building. 
If this were not the case the Teapot Dome 
sandal could not have hidden in the 

shadows for nearly two years, while the 
labor papers of the country howled at the 
top of their voices about the iniquity of 
the thing. 

Vanderlip lately has been more amusing 
than otherwise, more or less the idol of the 
pink tea set, garrulous and gossipy. When 
he sets out to force the newspapers to print 
the news he embarks on a venture which 
savors of both the enormous vanity of 
King Canute and the empty-headed idealism 
of Don Quixote. It is suggested that if 


Mr. Vanderlip has among his company 
a good, faithful, plodding Sancho Panza 
the whole job be turned over to Sancho. 
He'd be less dramatic, but he might get 
farther. 
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It’s Not Only the Dollar 
That Goes Profit Hunting 


HE Almighty Dollar has nothing at all 
on the ubiquitous shilling. Nor, for 
that matter, on the shrewd and 

searching franc or the uncertain but 
ambitious mark. 

He who reads about international rela- 
tions without also posting himself a bit on 
the pour parlers of finance gets but. half 
the story. There usually is at least the 
likelihood of a connecting link. 

Therefore, charging nothing at all, but 
merely picking up the straws as they come 
down the wind, it is interesting to note that 
the British Dyestuff Corporation, in which 
the British government is reported to be a 
heavy stockholder, has arrived at a draft 
agreement with the German dye monopoly 
for an international combine to control the 
dye market. Let the implications fall 
where they may. 

Note also that Britain is full of discussion 
about a loan of something like $150,000,000 
to the soviets. Britain and Sweden are 
both looking for the job of rehabilitating 
Russian railroads, which, in the first place, 
were built largely with money borrowed in 
France. The worth of a contract with the 
soviets at present would be about zero, 
but there apparently are those who are 
willing to gamble on anything. 

But, be that as it may, it is interesting 
to contemplate the manner in which treas- 
uries and diplomats sally forth together 
to see what they may see. 

* * #* 
Secrecy in London! 
Really, this is Awful 
E ARE pained beyond belief by a 
W recent editorial in the New York 
Times. Unfortunately it doesn’t 
seem possible to, cry ‘‘poisoned press,” 
though that would greatly simplify matters. 

The editorial in question calls attention 
to the fact that before Great Britain recog- 
nized the gentlemen who run the murder 
machine at Moscow there were secret ne- 
gotiations between British bankers and 
representatives of the Moscow bund. 

It is a fair guess that in any such con- 
ference there also were those who could 
speak, or who at least were there to observe, 
for the government over which Ramsay 
MacDonald so diplomatically presides. 
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This surely is a long way removed from 
the protesting orator on the soap box! 

Secret agreements, secretly arrived at, 
are a disconcerting discovery to come 
upon where professions of frankness and 
openness have been stock in trade. 

Of course these discussions were for the 
purpose of securing soviet recognition of 
the debts of the czarist government to 
private parties, which means bankers in 
England. 

When Mr. MacDonald announced, out of 
a clear sky as it seemed, that the soviets 
were recognized, it was a pretty piece of 
play. Mr. MacDonald is perhaps not to 
be blamed for being canny, but somehow 
most folks don’t like to have their illusions 
shattered. They don’t like to have their 
pictures spoiled. 

And, the soviets having also indicated 
that they want a professional old-school 
diplomat from London, and not Mr. James 
O’Grady, labor man, the picture is some- 
what mussed up, to say the least. 

* * * 


But Here’s a Ray of 
Sunshine; Cheer Up! 


N°: everything is clouded in the murk 


of corruption and allegation. Here, 

for example, is a motion picture 

effort that is so refreshing and clean that it 
deserves being talked about 
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While moviedom is pouring out its more 
or less slushy offering, here is a concem 
that is building for the non-theatrical world 
a series of educational films worth going 
far to see. It’s a business venture, but it 
happens to be in the hands of men who 
have vision and purpose. 

These films teach in the simplest and most 
entertaining manner imaginable. For ex- 
ample, they teach about human digestion, 
assimilation and circulation by showing 
the actual processes. They teach about 
nature by showing nature. And they even 
teach the higher mathematics. 

Men who know how to bring out the 
dramatic values—or as they say, the 
“Oh my’s’—are doing the work. The 


pictures are frequently thrilling and always 
entertaining. Perhaps that’s because the 
business of learning is really entertaining 
when it isn’t forced. 

Schools are beginning to use such films. 
Churches use them.- And men employed 
by the company go into far mining and 
lumber camps with six reels and 4 projection 
machine which they set up where they may, 
providing a splendid show for prices ranging 
from five to fifteen cents. The interesting 
thing is that it pays. 





ONE NEVER KNOWS 


One never knows 


How far a word of kindness goes; 


One never sees 


How far the smile of friendship flees. 
Down through the years 
The dead forgotten reappears. 


One kindly word 


The soul of many has stirred. 


Man goes his way 


And tells with every passing day 


Until life’s end 


“Once unto me he played the friend.” 


We can not say 


What lips are passing us today. 


We can not tell 


Whose prayers ask God to guard us well. 


But kindness lives 


Beyond the memory of him who gives. 
Epcar A. Guest in Seatile Star. 
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The Overthrow of German Labor Legis- 
lation 


By L. Krause 
(Special Correspondence to the American Federationist) 


LerIpzic, GERMANY. 


HEN in November, 1918, after the breaking out of the revolution 
W the socialistic party took possession of government, trade unions 

found a most favorable opportunity to realize their aims. They 
profited very richly by this opportunity. If the socialistic party was com- 
pelled to share government with other parties in the last years, it still kept a 
decisive influence, especially on labor legislation, till the autumn of 1923, and 
there was scarcely a law made in this sphere against the will of the Socialist 
party in the whole period. While the enactment of labor legislation in favor 
of the working classes made progress from year to year, their economic 
position continually deteriorated. In a meeting of all German trade unions 
in October, 1923, it was declared that the German workman, with wages 
sometimes going down to from 75 cents to one dollar weekly, is worse paid 
than a coolie. 

In March, 1922, I wrote, “It seems that the German workman is again 
on the way to drop down to the worst paid classes of the population to which 
he belonged before the war.” Indeed wages became lower and lower from 
year to year. It was impossible in spite of all endeavors of the trade unions 
to accommodate wages to the continual depreciation of the mark. In the 
last months it often happened that the mark from one day to another sank 
to half its value and more in such a way that the workman, one day after 
the payment of his weekly wage lost half of it. Especially this often hap- 
pened in 1923, in which year the dollar rose from 7,000 marks in January 
to 4.2 billions of marks in December. In the summer of 1923 work done 
for wages was extremely unfavorably paid. It was quite impossible for 
workmen to purchase even the most necessary victuals. Great excitement 
therefore took place among all the German working people and many acts 
of violence occurred in different parts of the country. The workmen de- 
mafided gold wages (Goldlohne). They also succeeded, in many branches 
of industry, in securing considerable increases of wages which even sur- 
passed those of the time before the last war. 

But in the summer of 1923 an economic crisis had set in. The sudden 
considerable increasing of wages in addition to which at the same time a 
great increase of taxes was unsupportable for most industrials. Great dis- 
missals of workmen took place and still more workmen could only work 
part time. As the want of work made greater progress from week to week 
many workmen were compelled to content themselves with severe reductions 
of wages and they were glad to have work at all. In the meantime scarcity 
was increasing more and more. Great difficulties also arose in the insurance 
offices against invalidism and illness. Many funds for the relief of the 
sick can not meet their obligations. The cause of it was that the wages of 
(333) 
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the workmen reduced to gold marks were very low, whereas the prices of 
the medicaments and hospital treatment have accommodated themselves 
to the world’s market prices and likewise the cost of medical advice has 
considerably increased. In addition to this the money paid into the funds 
for relief of the sick depreciated from day to day. It resembles the state of 
things in the insurance against invalidism. It, too, has become a victim 
of many depreciations. The rents are, in spite of several increases, so low 
as to have become quite worthless. 

Particularly unfavorable, compared with the position after the revo- 
lution, has become the lot of the skilled workman, and above all that of the 
superior quality of workman. ‘The difference in wages of the skilled and 
of the unskilled workman usually amounts to only eight to ten per cent 
and in some collective contracts it is even one to two per cent. The com- 
paratively high wage for unskilled workmen in the latter years has resulted 
in failure of the young to a great extent to prepare themselves for a definite 
trade. Already the apprehension has been pronounced that in such a way 
after one or two generations Germany might become a country of unskilled 
workmen. The general payment conformable to their scheme was carried 
through with the result that young workmen earned more than they needed, 
whereas the skilled, married workmen, especially those with many children, 
often could not purchase the most important necessaries of life. 

In the reports of the trade inspecting committee there are continual com- 
plaints of the inattention, want of interest, disrespectful behavior to the 
inspectors and older workmen on the part of the young people. Especially 
the masters of the adult schools which the youth of 14 to 17 are obliged to 
attend, complain of the laziness, naughtiness and refractoriness of the pupils. 
In one town the behavior of the young was so bad that no master could be 
found who applied for the vacant place in spite of a higher salary. A quick 
bettering of the economic position is not to be expected. By the catastrophe 
in finances during the last months the government was forced to give up 
most acquisitions of the revolution. By parliament, the government to 
which the socialists no more belong conferred on itself dictatorial authority, 
To keep up order, a state of siege was established over the whole country. 
Besides the communistic party was prohibited. It is in no way permitted 
to be active. Their newspapers too were forbidden. 

In the following weeks a series of vital measures were resolved. Thus 
tne additional allowances paid in the last years by government for victuals, 
especially for bread and sugar were suspended. In time to come the state 
supplies for the building of houses will be likewise abolished. Rent, which 
was calculated by government at a very low figure in goldmarks during the 
last years in the interest of the poorer classes—it was mostly fixed at less 
than 10 per cent of the peace-rent—is to increase by degrees in the course 
of 1924 to the amount of the full peace time rent. Further, the state is no 
more in a position to raise the expenses for the care of the unemployed. 
According to the law of October 13, 1923, an insurance for the unemployed 
is to take the place of the assistance paid until now by the government. 
The means were raised two-fifths by the employers, two-fifths by the em- 
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ployed and one-fifth by communities. The contributions of the employers 
and the employed however together were not allowed to surpass twenty 
per cent of those for the funds fer the relief of the sick. The contributions 
of the communities are likewise limited; higher expenses must be paid by 
government. ‘Then the provisions about the dismissal of workmen recently 
have undergone a change. By far the most important measure is the abolition 
of the eight hours working time, established in December, 1923. For the 
civil servants, the number of whom is large, as the railroad and post officers also 
belong to that class, there is fixed a working time of at least 54 hours a week. 

For most workmen about the working time usual before the war has been 
introduced. The coal miners work underground again eight hours. In the 
iron and steel industry a working time of 59 hours has been introduced. 
In the hardware industry 574 hours, recreations not included. Working 
hours are similar in other branches of industry. In addition to this increased 
work, wages are considerably lower than in 1914 and in goldmarks they 
only amount to from two-thirds to three-fourths of the old wages. Prices 
are by far higher than in 1914. If we take into consideration that the German 
workmen, compared with those of other industrial countries were very 
badly paid before the war, we can imagine how much he must now deny 
himself, even the most important necessaries of life. 

Till a short time ago no government could have carried through only 
part of this project, but the power of trade unions which sometimes in the 
last years formed a kind of second government, is decreasing, whereas the 
influence of the employers, especially that of the great trusts, constantly 
is increasing. Now the solvent state must withdraw from the weak unions 
the help which it was once fond of granting to the powerful trade unions. 
The socialistic economic policy of the German empire since the revolution 
ended in a great disaster. 

Much more unpleasant was the result of government policy in some states 
with socialistic-communistic governments, e. g., in Saxony, which country 
was in a condition in the autumn of 1923, necessitating an occupation by 
Prussian and South German troops for the removal of the socialistic-com- 
munistic government. But there is not only a strong counter-current 
against the communists but also against the whole of “Marxism,” especially 
in South Germany. _ In Bavaria even socialistic newspapers were sometimes 
forbidden. 

It seems that the socialistic motion among the working classes has at 
least transgressed its climax. The disappointment of the last years was 
too great. The revolution ought to bring a shortened working-time and 
better livelihood, but never has the latter been so bad as today. “We are 
today,” said the Social Democrat Hilferding (late minister of finance), 
“in the most difficult position in which the Socialistic party and the trade 
union movement ever have been.” 

We are the weaker because the intellectuals are more courageous than 
the workmen today. They have better leaders, too. Our press gives 
way likewise. What we have not is no German apparition; all over the 
world socialism is seen to be crushed. 
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Book Reviews 


A FINE BOOK ON MEXICO 


ME XICO—AN INTERPRETATION, by Carleton Beals—B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., New York 
F MR. BEALS had not permitted his final chapters to convey such a 
| wholesale condemnation of Americans in their relation to Mexico his 
book would come much nearer to being the best book about Mexico that has 
been published in several years. It is by no means necessary to even seem 
to be anti-American or to be condemnatory and cynical about everything 
the American government has done, in order to write a good and true book 
about Mexico and about American relations with Mexico. 

Mr. Beals is evidently extremely cynical about the government of the 
United States. Of course, there are pages that are black enough, pages 
for that matter, that are far too black, but there are also pages in the history 
of America’s attitude toward Mexico that are clean and that really do ex- 
press the unselfishness and the idealism of the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson’s policy toward Mexico was not all bad. Of course 
Mr. Beals does not say that it was all bad, but he does lead his readers to 
infer that the good was almost accidental. If Wilson erred at times, as 
humans are likely to, he erred out of good intentions. Certainly the stub- 
born refusal to recognize the Huerta regime set up a new standard among 
governments in this respect. 

Mr. Beals has done a piece of work so fine in most respects that his 
cynicism is to be regretted. His chapters dealing with the life of the people 
of Mexico are not only accurately descriptive, but they are written in a 
manner which entitles them to be classed as real literature. He has a 
facility of expression and depth of understanding of the Mexican people 
which lend to the reading of his book a most pleasant combination of utility 
and artistic satisfaction. 

The author has presented a splendid condensation of the historical picture 
of Mexico conducive to a generally lacking understanding of the reasons 
for conditions as they are. The record of the church in Mexico is presented 
with no gloss whatever, and there is also valuable information concerning 
the record of American and other foreign business enterprises in that country. 

Mr. Beals performs a distinct service in setting forth the background 
of the Mexican labor movement and in making an estimate of its present 
influence and probable significance. He gives his readers a careful picture 
of the growth of the trade unions in Mexico and of the growth of international 
labor relations of the American continent. 

As a qualification of the writing of his book Mr. Beals spent many 
years in Mexico as well as in other Latin countries. He interprets faithfully - 
and in admirable spirit the splendid qualifications of the Mexican people 
and their heroic resistance to forces that Have for several centuries worked 
in one way or another toward the destruction of those qualities. 

The book is one that will be deeply enjoyed by all who are interested 
in Mexican affairs and the Mexican people, and particularly so by those who 
look forward to a regenerated, democratic Mexico taking her proper place 
in the family of progressive and progressing nations. 
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GOOD INTENTIONS GONE ASKEW. 


THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR, by Sherwood Eddy—(George H. Doran, 
Publisher) 


HE ‘New World of Labor” is a subject of more than a little interest to 

T wage earners. When a book professes to handle such a subject it 

becomes of moment to organized labor—whether it is a good book or 

not. If it misrepresents labor then that fact should be made known to the 

world, and especially to any workers who might be caught by the title. 

Unfortunately, most of the books with this kind of title since the war, 

are being written neither by the workers nor for the workers, but by pink 

“intellectuals” for intellectual pinks. Labor to such people means socialism, 

And the chief function of the workers everywhere is to furnish a rank and 
file for “intellectual” leaders to lead. 

What is Sherwood Eddy’s equipment for his present little job of surveying 
“the industrial situation and labor conditions in America, China, Japan, 
India, Russia, Great Britain, France, and Germany in a single volume?” 
Is he a wage earner, employer, engineer, economist? Has he any function 
or experience in our industrial civilization? No; he has been 19 years abroad 
in “secretarial and evangelistic’ work for the Y. M. C. A. Nor is that all; 
most of his time (15 years) was spent in a thoroughly non-industrial and 
backward country, India, and nine years in ‘‘holding extraordinary evangelical] 
meetings among the students and officials of India, China, Japan, the near 
East and Russia.” A strange equipment for a book, most of which, and 
especially the conclusion, is given over to America and Europe! 

We have been quoting from the publisher’s ‘‘B/urb’” on the outside 
paper cover. Another quotation indicates that Mr. Eddy is one of those 
“intellectuals” who received a great white light—and a key to everything 
mundane—from the war. The blurb quotes him as saying, “I had always 
taken a certain academic interest in social and economic problems. But 
after the war it was different. I could not approve the old unchristian social 
order.” In other words, Mr. Eddy, like many others, became a pacifist— 
revolutionist. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Eddy did not retain to the end, the remote 
but at least modest academic interest gained from his life in India and other 
far away lands. He writes with some authority on matters within his 
ken. But his ideas about the old and the new order are important only 
because they are clearly conscientious and typical of the flood of printed 
propaganda by which our Europeanized intellectuals are seeking to over- 
whelm the American labor movement. This book is only one of scores 
of the same kind published since 1919. 

All these books agree that a certain secession clothing union outside 
the A. F. of L. is the “‘model” union, that the A. F. of L. unions are all back- 
ward and that their only hope is to abandon their present policies and 
follow the ‘‘model.” Progressivism, we read, consists in breaking with the 
policy of the A. F. of L. 

The chief lack of the A. F. of L., we are told by Mr. Eddy, “thas been 
the absence of a practical idealism that seeks some ultimate goal of a mew 
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social order, based on underlying principles of a common humanity, beyond 
its class or group.” 

And who is\to furnish the underlying principles? Why, the intelli- 
gentzia, naturally. ; 

The American labor movement, we are assured, has no underlying 
principles! Or, at least, its underlying principles do not suit our Europeanized 
intellectual aristocracy and they therefore calmly deny their existence. We 
read: “The American Labor Movement is too largely based on the idea of 
force. More and more the unions seem to distrust, or abandon when they 
can, the method of arbitration, as in the recent coal strike.” Labor should 
lay down its economic weapon and trust exclusively to politics under the 
leadership of the intellectuals—as in England—now become the Second 
Heaven of the intelligentzia, the Soviet Heaven fading slightly just now. 

The economic weapon is ‘‘coercion and force,”” says Mr. Eddy and many 
other professed friends of labor who claim to view the matter from a su- 
perior “Christian” elevation. ‘The only bases upon which labor may hope 
to share in the control and management of industry are intellectual and 
moral” —thus giving the intellectuals and moralizers the same status in the 
labor movement as the workers themselves! This little game has worked 
in backward Europe. It will never go with the sturdy young growth of 
American economic democracy—which knows that the economic organiza- 
tion represents the last word in moral and intellectual method and develop- 
ment. Mr. Eddy is right for once when he says, “Thus the movement is 
often anti-intellectualist. It not only keeps the intellectuals out, but re- 
fuses to use intellectual means for gaining its ends.” It refuses to use the 
“intellects” of Mr. Eddy and his friends. 

After this original, brilliant and profound judgment on American labor, 
we are better prepared for some of the stuff in Mr. Eddy’s other chapters. 

Now by way of contrast just see how Mr. Eddy and his tribe glow over 
British Laborite Socialism! Here is his summary of the British labor 
movement. 

“1. There is a high idealism. . . . The British Labor Movement 
has an ideal soul. : 

“2. The movement is well balanced. : 

“3. It aims at a broad and catholic inclusion of workers and intel- 
lectuals, and an alliance between the universities and labor.”’ 

Mr. Eddy does not mention the fact that the Socialist intellectuals, though 
a small minority of the movement, have been allowed to grab and hold 
two-thirds of the offices for the purposes of their ‘isms. 

There is a chapter about the miraculous Soviets, which Eddy found 
“composed for the most part of workingmen”—though he fails to mention 
a single workingman among the inside circle of the dictators, the reason 
for this omission being that there are none. But never mind a complete 
inversion of the truth like this. It is a statement made daily by our entire 
“‘pseudo-liberal” intelligentzia. The Soviets, we read in Eddy, for the 
thousandth time are “the most enduring cabinet or party in Europe.” 
The Soviets being neither a cabinet nor a party this brief statement manages 
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to convey a double untruth. For the Soviets, being a makeshift social 
system, have endured just six years—which might be a long time for a 
cabinet but is pretty short for a system. The Czarism endured 300 years- 

Mr. Eddy is a little careful (it was 1923 when he wrote) as to what 
he says in praise of the Soviets. Still that makes no difference to the Soviets 
and their friends—provided it is praise. He says they “constitute an eco- 
nomic and industrial challenge wherever ruthless capitalism rules the world.”’ 
That, exactly, is their claim. He says, ‘“The Republic became a free Socialist 
community of all laboring classes,” a gorgeous untruth which is not much 
weakened by his later qualification that ‘it can not be maintained that all 
of the above ideals or guarantees were carried into practice.”” Were they intended 
to be carried into practice? Were they idealsor were they ruthless theories of 
fanatics who held that they with their theories were destined torule humanity 
with a rod of iron? In view of the millions of pieces of lying propaganda issued 
to this end, why was not the original Soviet constitution intended for a gullible 
humanity—to be carried out only so far as convenient? And where is the 
idealism in that crude, reactionary and anti-democratic book-worm’s docu- 
ment—ignoring the society all mankind has evolved by milleniums of 
cooperative labor? 

Other statements of Eddy’s are just as typical—and gross. There was 
“‘remarkably little bloodshed” in Soviet Russia, and the terror has now 
altogether ceased! 

“We found in Russia a land of organized labor and trade unions and 
they have greater power than in any other country. They are an integral 
part of the machinery of state organization.” 

Was ever a bolder and more complete untruth put down on paper? 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has given the facts. 

Mr. Eddy tries to close his Soviet apology on a more plausible note. 
From a world “fettered and bound by conservative tradition” we may 
not care to turn to Bolshevisim but at least, he argues, “we may 
jook upon Russia as a vast laboratory for social experiment,” and it may 
be of some value “to have at least one country free to test certain theories 
by a system of trial and error.” 

The Soviets are serving humanity, give them every opportunity! That 
is what this amounts to. They are throttling, starving, killing off the best 
of Russia. A rather bold proposition this to let 100,000,000 people suffer 
undefined horrors to show us what to avoid! 

But the Russian “experiment” can not have even that negative value. 
It is not Russian, being neither run by Russians nor consented to by the 
Russian people. It is not an experiment trying out a social principle, but an 
experiment as to how long and by what means an international fanatic 
sect seizing a backward country while in a prostrate condition can hold 
on to power. ‘There has been and will be no chance to try out any principle— 
not even a bad one. 

There is a’new world of labor. But it is not to be found in the primeval 
miseries of Russia, China or India, nor in the distraught movements of 
British labor floundering among its post-war problems, but in the steady 
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and progressive evolution of American labor, trying out new methods in 
politics and economics without a single break with its past achievements 
and experience. 

American labor is the first movement in the history of the world to 
emancipate itself fully and absolutely from the intelligentzia (and its social 
sects). Therefore it is the world’s first economic democracy, and it is to 
the American labor movement, and to it alone, that people must lock as 
the precurser of the new world of labor. In so far as the German movement 
—or any other—is moving in that path it shares this honor. But most 
European movements, with the possible exception of the German, are still 
far behind in this all-important respect. 

The process of Europeanizing America has gone about far enough— 
expecially with regard to American labor. We have absorbed the best of 
European ideas during the last fifty years and the next fifty are far more 
likely to be given over to the Americanizing of Europe. At least that is 
the view of some of the best progressive minds on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Our intelligentzia are facing in the wrong direction, that’s all. 
Let them turn about and face West and they may be able to learn to co- 
operate effectively with the world’s greatest and most progressive labor 
movement. 





A VALUABLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BIRDSEYE’S ABBOTT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS AND LEGAL FORMS—Published by Baker, Voorhis and 
Company, New York, 1924. 
S STATED)by the author, this book is based in part on The Clerks’ 
A and Conveyancers’ Assistant, originally published in 1866 and is 
intended to acquaint all with a knowledge of all legal forms which 
are used in all lines of business. It contains much information that is 
valuable for daily use in the ordinary everyday business of a going concern 
and hence ought to be a source of information to many busy persons. 

The book contains 2,100 pages. In the table of contents appear every 
conceivable phase of law and business forms such as apprentices, bank- 
ruptcy, the child labor bill drafted by a special committee of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; Insurance, labor 
agreements, naturalization, trade-marks and labels, warehouse receipts, etc. 

The chapter devoted to apprentices sets forth the common law agreement 
of apprentices and those in use now, particularly in the printing trades. 

Over two hundred pages are given to the chapter on Labor Agreements 
and therein appear agreements jointly reached by the representatives of 
various trades and their employers. It is rather unfortunate that following 
these trade agreements appear constitutions of company unions without 
editorial comment or explanation indicating the essential difference of func- 
tions and negotiations between trade union agreements and employe rep- 
resentation plans formulated and established by employers. This arrangement 
is likely to result in confusion if the book is not in the hands of discriminating 
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users. The intention of the author in putting labor contracts on a parity 
with all other contracts is important. In future editions, we suggest that 
the book be revised to discriminate sharply between contracts between 
employers and employes who are on a parity in formulating the terms of 
the trade union agreement and the situation that arises under so-called 
employe representation plans which are dictated by the management with, 
at the best, only limited opportunity for employes to revise. 

Space is given to the forms used by the employers in drawing up the 
regulations of the company unions of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Armour and Company, and the Association of Shop Craft Employes of the 
Eastern Region, Pennsylvania System, excluding shops. 

It is a peculiar incident that although the Bethlehem Steel Company 
is in favor of unrestricted immigration, and is a very large employer of 
foreign born labor, that in their plan, as set forth in this book, no one not 
an American citizen, or who has not taken out his first papers, can be con- 
sidered qualified for nomination and election as a representative of the em- 
ployes. While it is willing and eager to profit by their labor, it apparently 
has no very great desire to deal with them. 





They Have Driven My Fairies Away 
By J. L. WincEe 


“The boys who work all day in the beet fields, the little girls toiling long hours in tene- 
ments, the children at hard labor in factories, mines and shops—there are over one million— 
must be set free.” —(From “Colliers,” October 17, 1923.) 


NCE there were fairies that danced on the green, 
The funniest, tiniest ones ever i’d seen; 
They hid in the flowers that bloomed by the wall; 
They swung from the hollyhock, stately and tall. 
Dear little fellows, with voices so gay 
That out to me,— 
“Come, little friend, see 
lf you can find where we’ve hidden away.” 


And then 1’d go slipping so softly around, 
1’d look ’neath a leaf that lay on the ground, 
And peek in a flower of dewy-robed splendor 
*Till l’ spied ’em all out and made ’em surrender, 
And sat ’em all down on a spider-web cloth 
"Till 1 menied ’em out— 
An’ then with a shout 
They'd all ride away on the wings of a moth. 


But now you have sent me to toil in a field 
Which to you at harvest a fortune will yield, 
And there ’mong the beets ’neath the blistering sun 
1 look for some fairies—yet never a one 
Has shown itself—but all through the day 
There’s something tells me 
There’s none | shall see, 
And that you have driven the fairies away. 


And last night as 1 lay in my own little bed 
The fairies all came and sat at my head, 
And sang low to me, while they danced ’mong the sheets 
*Till happy again I’d forgotten the beets, 
The pitiless sun, the long weary day, 

When a goblin, so red, 

With a big—beety—head 
Came in through the window and scared ’em away. 
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PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
207 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Marca 6, 1924. 


Sr. Jactnto ALBARRACIN, Secrelary, 
Directorio Ejecutivo Nacional Socialista, 
Bogota, Colombia. 

DEaR SIR AND BROTHER: 

During the course of the last three or four weeks 
I have had the pleasure of conferring at length 
with Mr. Carlos Melguizo, a former member 
of your Executive Committee, who presented 
credentials to me accrediting him as your repre- 
sentative. My associates in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
Messrs. Chester M. Wright and Canuto A. Vargas, 
as well as Mr. Santiago Iglesias, President of the 
Porto Rican Federation of Labor, have also taken 
part in the conferences with Mr. Meliguizo. 

We have all been very much impressed with 
the description Mr. Melguizo has given us about 
conditions prevailing in the Republic of Colombia 
for the wage earners and for the people in general. 
Except as to minor matters and details of a purely 
local nature, the problems of the wage earners of 
Colombia do not differ fundamentally from the 
problems of the wage earners of other lands, and, 
therefore, it must follow that if the wage earners of 
other lands, the United States, for instance, have 
been successful in improving their living and work- 
ing conditions through their organization in a 
strong militant, national labor federation, the 
wage earners of Colombia can achieve an equal or 
better success through a strong, militant, national 
labor federation of their own making and under the 
guidance of their own leaders. 

The thorough organization of the wage earners in 
bona fide trade unions is the most vital necessity 
of the present day. If this is true of the United 
States, it must be true of Colombia and of any 
other country on the face of the earth. The unity 
of the wage earners is imperative as a preliminary 
to any successful attempt to eliminate the evils of 
which as a class we so bitterly and justly complain. 
And in order that the workers of Colombia may 
protect their interests and cope successfully with 
their problems it is absolutely necessary to organize 
into labor unions and that all local labor unions be 
affiliated with a national labor federation that shall 
represent the hopes and aspirations of the wage 

earners of Colombia. 

Organized labor is a potential factor in world 
affairs. It has a great mission to perform. Its 
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influence upon every public question is of no meay 
importance. The world’s thinkers have come 4 
appreciate the importance of organized labor as, 
progressive force. It is the organ through whic) 
the wage earners give expression to their hopes 
and their aspirations, and to their discontent with 
existing economic, social and political misrule. |, 
is the agency by means of which the wage earner 
protect their interests, and impose a check to those 
forces which subosdinate the interests of the people 
to their own personal and material aggrandizement. 

The right to organize for the protection of their 
interests belongs as much to the wage earners of 
the United States as to the wage earners of any 
other country of the world. It is a human right 
that recognizes no boundaries, no creed, no sex, 
no race, and no color. But if it is a right, it is also 
an obligation that devolves upon every wage 
earner to exercise that right. It is his duty to his 
fellow workers to associate with them for the 
mutual protection of all. The progress of the 
working people, economically, politically, socially 
and intellectually, is limited by those who stay 
away from the trade union movement. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that greater efforts 
will be put forth to organize the workers in Co- 
lombia, and to bring the existing labor organi- 
zations into the fold of the national trade union 
movement of the Republic, for it is only through 
the thorough organization of the workers in a 
federated central organization that they will be 
able to protect their interests and improve their 
working and living conditions. 

I will be pleased at all times to help in any- 
way possible to the task of building up a strong 
national trade union movement in the Republic 
of Colombia, with the understanding that it must 
be absolutely and completely autonomous and 
independent. 

In conclusion, please convey to the workers 
and the people of Colombia the fraternal greetings 
of the organized workers of the United States, with 
the hope that the time may not be far distant 
when their conditions may have improved as they 
have improved in the United States through the 
efforts of the trade union movement. 

Trusting that you will inform me from time to 
time as to developments, I am 

Fraternally yours, 

s) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Chairman, Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


In the account, published last month, of the 
official investigation of conditions affecting labor 
in the Panama Canal Zone, detailed findings were 
set forth and Labor’s statement to the governor 
of the zone was incorporated. Here follows 
three letters bearing on that subject and continuing 
the discussion. The first is from Gov. Jay G. 
Morrow, the second from Secretary of War Weeks 
and the third is a response from President Gompers 
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and the labor delegation, addressed to the Secretary 
of War: 


The Panama Canal 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


WASHINGTON 

Address reply to 
Chief of Office, 

The Panama Canal, 
Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. A. J. Berres, 
Secretary, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
Mr. Wm. J. Spencer 
Secretary, Building Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
Mr. Luther C. Steward, 
President, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes. 
Mr. G. M. Bugniazet, 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America. 
Mr. Geo. F. Hedrick, 
President, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 
Gentlemen : 

During your recent visit to the Panama Canal 
it was arranged that a conference should be held in 
my office and this was accomplished on January 
8h. At this conference we had free and frank 
oral discussion of many matters in which the 
employes in the Canal Zone have vital interest, 
and you handed me your letter of January 7th. 
As you will remember, at the close of that con- 
ference, and at your request, it was arranged 
that if satisfactory to the Secretary of War, we 
would continue the conference in his office at some 
date to be arranged by him. For this reason I 
have postponed reply to your letter until this 
later conference should have been had. Secretary 


D. C., Feb. 1, 1924. 
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Weeks agreed to this, and we met with him yes- 
terday. At this later conference you and your 
associates presented a letter to the Secretary . 
which, although a copy has been furnished me, I 
will not reply in this letter, it being the Secretary’s 
intention to furnish you, after consultation with 
me, reply to your letter addressed to him, with a 
view that after you have received it, and have had 
opportunity to give it full consideration, a later 
joint conference may be held. 

I, therefore, take up, in the order given in your 
communication of January 7th, the specific matters 
therein discussed. 


Revocation of Executive Order Requiring Rental 
and Allied Payments 


This is a question which has been much discussed 
between the administrative officials of the Panama 
Canal including Secretaries of War, and the em- 
ployes and their representatives. The attitude 
of the administration is probably sufficiently well 
set forth in a letter of Governor Goethals to the 
Chief of Office, Washington, D. C., dated December 
15, 1914, replying to protest against rental and 
alli charges made by Mr. T. J. Dolan, General 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer of the International 
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Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredgemen; 
and this reads as follows: 

“When the Americans began work on the Panama 
Canal the policy was adopted of furnishing free 
quarters, fuel, light and water to employes, and it 
was stated in the conditions of employment that 
married quarters would be furnished as soon as 


practicable. A heavy expense was incurred for 
this purpose and in 1907 an item covering an esti- 
mate for married quarters was presented to Con- 
gress. During the hearings which were conducted 
on the Isthmus by the Committee on Appropriations 
objection was raised to expenditures for such pur- 
poses. There could be no question that the Com- 
mission was obligated to supply married quarters, 
but it was agreed that so much money as might be 
needed to furnish married quarters for those who 
had been employed under the existing conditions 
of employment would be expended for such pur- 
pose, and no more, and that a change would be 
made so that in the future the Commission would 
provide bachelor quarters only. The conditions 
of employment were changed accordingly, effective 
January 1, 1908, and to all employes entering the 
service subsequent to that date married “quarters 
were assigned only when available, and there was 
no obligation on the part of the Commission to 
furnish them; only those available were assigned to 
married men, and this condition has obtained 


since. 

“With the transfer of headquarters and shops to 
Balboa, it became necessary to construct new 
buildings and to move old ones to the Pacific side 
of the canal, and an estimate of $2,000,000 was 
submitted for this purpose. At the hearings it 
was understood that if this money were made 
available a charge would be made for quarters 
when the organization was changed, or as soon 
thereafter as arrangements could be made to 
accomplish this end. It was understood that the 
rentals charged would be sufficient to keep the 
quarters in repair. 

“The Panama Canal Act was put into effect on 
April 1, 1914, and the conditions of employment 
were changed. A circular was issued with the 
new conditions of employment, which were pre- 
scribed by Executive Order, and all emtployes 
were notified that they would be required, if they 
continued in the service, te comply with the new 
conditions made effective. The new conditions of 
employment provided that ‘a charge will be made 
for rent, fuel and electric current, at such time 
and in accordance with such regulations as the 
President may hereafter establish’; so that all 
employes are now subject to payment for rent, 
fuel and electric current if they occupy Panama 
Canal quarters. 

“The Panama Canal Act provides that when the 
permanent organization goes into effect the wage 
scale shall not exceed 25 per cent over and above 
that paid for similar classes of labor in the Govern- 
ment service in continental United States. The 
effect of this, combined with the new conditions of 
employment, resulted generally in a geduction of 
pay, with the possible payment for quarters, and 
naturally caused considerable discontent. To this 
was added an appeal to Congress for the payment 
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of longevity to all classes of employes. These 
matters were discussed with the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House and with the labor 
committees in the states, with the result that a 
clause was inserted in the General Deficiency Act 
authorizing the continuance of the existing wage 
scale for the men engaged on construction work, 
not to extend beyond July 1, 1916. Coupled with 
this provision was a clause which prohibits the 
payment of any claim for longevity or layover days. 
It was also stated that, as the conditions of em- 
ployment provided for the rental of quarters, the 
continuance of the then existing wage scale would 
considerably ease the situation. 

“During the recent visit of the Committee on 
Appropriations Committees of the various labor 
organizations were given hearings to discuss the 
question of rent for quarters, and the Committee 
expressed itself very emphatically on the subject in 
favor of the rental proposition, stating that they 
would not have recommended the appropriation 
for the construction of new quarters and the transfer 
of old ones if it had not been specifically agreed 
that rents would eventually be charged 

“The cost of repairs, with fuel and lights hereto- 
fore distributed free, has been a considerable item. 
It is a poor policy to give something for nothing. 
Coal and electric current are wasted and’no rules 
can be enforced for the economical use of fuel and 
electric current. Workmen in the states and else- 
where are obliged to bear such burdens, and it 
does not seem just that the expenses of the Canal 
should be increased and the burden placed on the 
taxpayers when the pay allowances are so liberal as 
they have been in the canal service. 

“T can not agree with Mr. Dolan’s statement that 
free rent, fuel and light would meet with the ap- 
proval of liberal minded citizens, for I have heard 
much adverse criticism on the policy that has been 
ado ted in this respect. 

is some force in Mr. Dolan’s contention 
eu the civilians, who have done the work on the 
Canal, should receive equal reward with army 
officers, and I have never favored the rewarding 
of one without rewarding all.” 

As to violation of contract with employes, I 
quote a memorandum of the Executive Secretary 
dated January 6, 1923, referring to a statement 
published in the “Star and Herald’’ January 4, 1923, 
asserting that every American employe was induced 
to accept employment by the promise of free 

etc . 


“This (statement in Star and Herald) has refer- 
ence to the conditions of employment prior to 
April 1, 1914, which provided for free quarters 
when available, and certain other privileges for 
which a charge is now made. These conditions 
were made a part of the letter officially appointing 
the employe to the Canal Service. 

“Under authority of Section 4 of the Panama 
Canal Act, the President issued an Executive 
Order on January 27, 1914 abolishing the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and creating The Panama 
Canal, effective April 1, 1914, on which date the 
new conditions of employment, prescribed by 
Executive Order of February 2, 1914, became ef- 
fective and a general circular (No. 536, dated March 
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30, 1914) was issued notifying all concerned that 
all contracts of employment were terminated and 
that the force continuing in the service would 
be employed under the new conditions. 

“Tt was understood that this action revoked any § 
rights which the employes may have had under 
their original employment made prior to April |, 
1914. The labor organizations have made an 
issue of this point at various times on the orallll 
that the services of employes were continuous, no 
time being lost during the discontinuance of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and the establish- 
ment of The Panama Canal, and that Section 2 
of the Panama Canal Act, giving orders, regulations, 
etc., promulgated by the President, and acts of 
the ‘Isthmian Canal Commission, force of law, which 
was contended required higher authority than that 
of the President to revoke. 

“These points were brought up in the rent case 
of the employes against the Panama Canal, which 
was adversely decided.’ 

The Manual of Information for Employes for 
1914 contained the specific statement that a charge 
would be made for rental of quarters and allied 
services at such time and under such regulations 
as the President might direct. Subsequent manuals 
peartn state that quarters when available will be 
assigned, until amended when charges went into 
effect January 1, 1922. 

As outlined to you in the conference, it has been 
consistently the policy of the Governor of The 
Panama Canal to make a small rental charge to 
employes from and after the time operations began, 
and this was thoroughly understood by the com- 
mittees of Congress; and, as was also explained 
at the conference, when the employes through 
their efforts succeeded in having this charge post- 
poned, the House Committee on Appropriations 
declined to approve of further construction of 
quarters for employes and, subsequently, also 
declined to make appropriations giving employes 
the benefit of the payment of the full 25 per cent 
above states rates to which they believed themselves 
entitled. 

Our records show that the average charge for all 
employes rental and allied services is $15.10 per 
month, and for those employes occupying married 
quarters $19.00 a month. It should be clear 
that these charges are not excessive. It is certain 
that the ratio between them and the compensation 
of the employes is far lower than the ratio of 
similar charges to similar employes in continental 
United States. 

Our records also show that the amount of rents 
and charges for allied services collected from 
employes is not sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
service and of repairs to the buildings, amortiza- 
tion charges and 3 per cent interest on a very 
low capital charge. Our records also show that 
the figure of $180,000,000 mentioned in your 
letters is in error, the actual amount being in round 
figures $111,000,000; and it would be obviously 
incongruous to write into the charges for national 
defense the cost of quarters for the operating 
employes of the canal, such employes themselves 
being most earnest in insisting that they must be 
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arefully distinguished from the national forces 
stationed on the Canal for defense purposes. 

I find myself, therefore, unable to agree in your 
yew that the conditions existing prior to January 
|, 1922, should be restored to employes. 


Apartments Occupied by Non-Employes 


With the reduction of force made subsequent to 
January 1, 1921, the Canal found itself with a 
surplus of quarters, but it was desirable to main- 
tain them as subsequent need would surely develop. 
There existed at this time, and does exist now, a 
shortage of quarters for the families of army and 
gavy personnel on duty in the zone. Arrangements 
were made to rent our surplus quarters to these 

ms at employes’ rates. It would have been 
indefensible to refuse to do this and have the 
quarters stand idle. In addition, a few sets of 
quarters have been rented to civilians who are in 
business directly connected with the Canal and 
Panama Railroad. In some cases contracts with 
companies or individuals provide that these per-~ 
sons shall receive employes’ rates, these contracts 
being made only with firms or individuals fur- 
sishing service or supplies to the Canal or Panama 
Railroad and influencing the cost of such items. 
In cases where, such as steamship and oil com- 
panies, these people have business relations with 
the Canal, their rental charge is double that of the 
employes. 

In all the above cases we have a provision whereby 
when the Canal needs the quarters the occupants 
must vacate on thirty days’ notice. 

It is believed that the above arrangement is 
sound business and can not be successfully ques- 
tioned. It does mean that for a short period of 
time an employe may not get quarters, but we 
have no cases where this has continued for any 
length of time, there being so many changes in 
amy and navy el that suitable quarters 
are usually available in a few days. The present 
scheme also means that an employe can not always 
get exactly the quarters he desires. It is not 
practicable to move people out of a house because 
acanal employe desires it when there are suitable 
quarters already vacant; but as soon as practicable 
the employes’ wishes are met. 

I regret my inability to recommend any change 
in this policy. It is believed the policy shows 
that the needs of the employes of the canal and 
milroad are regarded by the canal administration 
a paramount, which is exactly as it should be, 
inasmuch as the quarters were constructed for 
their use. 


Employes Not Obtaining 25 per cent Over States Rates 


It is difficult to determine whether your informa- 
tion that not exceeding half of the American em- 
ployes of the Canal and railroad are receiving 25 
per cent over states rates, is or is not accurate, for 
the reason that, in spite of a mass of data, we have 
positions in the canal service not comparable with 
positions in the states, and we have not data on 
all positions in the states for comparison with our 
tates. It is true that a considerable number of our 
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employes are not receiving pay corresponding to 
half of the so-called legislative bonus, and that 
some few are not receiving pay corresponding 
to any part of it; but this is so because Congress 
refused the money during the period when em- 
ployes were enjoying freedom from rent, and it 
now remains true because, notwithstanding the 
recommendation of the Governor, the Secretary of 
War, the Director of the Budget, and the President 
of the United States, it is still denied by the House 
Committee on Appropriations. I do not {believe 
that anything like half of our employes are in this 
class. It has been the effort of the canal adminis- 
tration, with cases excepted as above noted, to 
determine and pay employes the full 25 per cent 
over states rates, saving cases where due to some 
abnormality the pay of the positions would be 
entirely out of line with that of other positions in 
our organization, and in these last cases the pay is 
determined by a proper coordination. 

As I have explained to the employes, it will be 
my earnest effort during my present stay in Wash- 
ington to obtain the authority of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House to remedy the defect for 
employes, largely clerical in class, who are now 
deprived of a portion of the pay to which in my 
belief they are clearly entitled; but I am unable 
just now to give you assurance that these efforts 
will besuccessful. I can, however, assure you that if 
they fail it will not be by reason of any lack of effort 
on my part. 


Employment of Aliens 


Aliens have always been employed on the Canal 
since the taking over of the work by the United 
States, the policy being to utilize the so-called silver 
employe in the grades carrying little skill. Utiliza- 
tion of the local labor supply, especially in the 
tropics, is a sound business principle, and we are 
limiting such employments to positions which 
render the nationality of the employe a matter of 
no moment. 

The matter of the employment of aliens on 
canal work, and the limits which should be set on 
it, have been a source of friction and discussion 
from the beginning of canal work. It is inevitable 
as long as there are two races employed on the job. 
Like the race problem, it is in a sense insoluble; 
and the problem is one of a just adaption to con- 
ditions. The white employes, as a matter of self- 
protection, will fight any encroachment of silver 
employes on the work which the white people 
have been doing; but even to the white employe 
it is obvious that economically there are posi- 
tions on which white men can not be employed 
satisfactorily. 

The fundamentals of the division of labor are 
outlined in the first paragraph of a letter from 
Governor Goethals to the Chief of Office, March 
20, 1915, file 2-B-166. That letter contains a 
table showing the gold and silver forces employed 
in June and December of each year from 1909 to 
February, 1915, with the percentage which the 
gold force was of the total force at each period. 
For reference, this tabulation has been carried 
forward to include December, 1923, and is given 
on the following page. 
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GOLD AND SILVER EMPLOYES, PANAMA CANAL 
AND PANAMA RAILROAD 
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As to the replacement of these aliens by United 
States citizens, for military reasons, the problem is 
extremely difficult. It is doubtful if a possible 
solution could be found. For any war situation 
it would be necessary to have all Canal operations 
under the complete control and dominance of 
Americans, and this can probably be assured under 
the present balance as between the employes. 
In other words, the employes may be right in their 
contention that no more work should be taken from 
them and transferred to silver forces. I can not 
feel myself convinced that there is any appreciable 
danger in the present situation. On the other 
hand; a great change looking toward the Ameri- 
canization of the employes would add tremendously 
to the expenses of operation, and would operate to 
put many Canal utilities in an unsound position 
for maintaining their efficiency due to the fact that 
work would be lost now necessary to keep them 
going; and it might well be absolutely impossible 
to secure United States citizens to effect this work. 


Inadequacy of the Government Commissaries 


The operation of the commissaries in a manner 
to give general satisfaction is one of our most 
difficult problems, the policy pursued being to give 
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the best service consistent with reasonable prices, 
Three years ago the existing commissary facilities 
served nearly 50 per cent more employes than the 
present number, and although these facilities haye 
been improved in the meantime, it is illustrative of 
the character of criticism that we frequently hear 
present conditions unfavorably compared with 
those of three years ago. It can not be questioned 
that there are delays in serving customers at ti 
especially in the food departments. This is brought 
about by the fact that the greater number of people 
desire to go to the commissary and make thej 
subsistence purchases in the early forenoon. Ep. 
deavor has been made to ameliorate the resulting 
congested condition as much as practicable, and 
this endeavor will be continued, but to absolutely 
eliminate it would cause an expense which it js 
believed would be even more objectionable to the 
persons who are dependent on our stores for their 
supplies. It is not thought that the construction 
of another commissary in the Ancon-Balboa dis. 
trict is justifiable in view of the consequent expense 
involved. 

Reference is made to the fact that. some of the 
patrons of the commissaries are permitted charge 
accounts and some are not, but this privilege is not 
confined to non-employes. The privilege of charge 
accounts is accorded persons in the Canal and 
Railroad employ and officers of the Army and Navy, 
and other Government services, who are drawing a 
salary of $300 per month or more. The statements 
of commissary charge accounts are not ready for 
issue until the 10th or 15th of the succeeding month 
and the privilege is limited to those whose pay 
insures that they will be able to meet their obliga- 
tions when presented and collections made without 
difficulty. This list is very small compared to the 
total number of patrons of the commissary, and it 
is believed the practice is justifiable and should be 
continued. 

Your local advisers were probably not fully 
advised as to the effect had on slowing down the 
service by the extension of charge accounts, or of 
the fact that charge accounts are not generally 
availed of by Canalemployes. It is possible that 
some of them may even assume that the charge 
account privilege constitutes some special purchase 
privilege, which does not exist. We have at 
present 283 employes of the Canal and Railroad 
entitled to use charge account, and of these but 93 
avail themselves of the privilege. There are 155 
other charge accounts, the large majority of which 
are of officers of the Army and Navy. 

Similarly, your local advisers are probably not 
familiar with the extra cost that would be entailed 
in quickening the service during rush hours. It is 
not at all unlikely that if the additional costs of the 
additional service which they request were put 
solely on the articles served in such service, that 
the expense of the meats and groceries would be 
increased by from 30 to 50 percent. This, of course, 
would be out of the question. It may be possible 
to improve this service and to absorb most of the 
extra cost in the general commissary charges; and, 
as you were advised at the conference, a solution 
of our troubles along such lines will be sought. | 
am convinced that a solution must be looked for in 
this way, and that the solution suggested by your 
committee, the establishment of an additional 
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commissary, would operate to increase our troubles 
rather than to lessen them. 


Fire Department Employes 


Regarding employes of the Fire Department, it 
has been the desire for sometime to replace the 
present system with the two-platoon system, but 
the necessary increase in appropriation to put this 
into effect has been denied us. Plans are now being 
discussed, and have been for 90 days, with a view 
to installing this system with our present force. 
There are several difficulties in the way, but it is 
hoped that they can be met and the two-platoon 
system tried. 


Chauffeurs 


Concerning chauffeurs, most of our cars and 
trucks are Fords, and this type is universally 
operated in this country by silver employes, and 
this has been true of the Panama Canal for some- 
time past. Our heavy cars and trucks are operated 
by gold employes, and the records show that this 
service is undoubtedly more expensive than the 
same service would be if handled in Ford trucks. 
There are certain services which the administration 
is unwilling to entrust to the lesser intelligence of 
the silver employe. There are some, however, on 
the border line, and I am convinced that we are now 
doing some trucking with gold chauffeurs that could 
be handled efficiently and more economically by 
silver employes; but as there is a necessity to keep 
in commission a small force of American chauffeurs, 
we have continued considerable of this service with 
the heavy trucks. As I advised you at the con- 
ference, the matter of a reduction of the force by 
one or two chauffeurs through a transfer of some of 
this service to silver employes had been in con- 
templation prior to your visit, and was under con- 
sideration in my office in December. This matter 
has not yet been settled, but remains in the old 
status, and it is entirely possible that the employes’ 
wishes may be fully met. 


Silver Pay Rates 


Your letter refers to the pittance of 20 cents per 
hour paid to alien workmen. This is the rate for 
the grade of common laborer, but higher rates are 
paid for more skilled and more responsible labor up 
to 38 cents per hour. The rates for silver labor are 
based on their standard of living and cost thereof, 
and change with the costs. It is my belief that 
they are not only adequately compensated but 
well compensated. It is certain that their pay is 
higher in the Canal Zone than anywhere else, and 
it is almost impossible to persuade them either to 
surrender employment, even though for only part 
time, or to consent to repatriation. 


Increase from 25 per cent above States Rates to 35 
per cent 


Your request that unless the former rental 
privileges be restored the rate of increase over 
States rates as now authorized by law be made 35 


careful consideration. This of course would require 
legislative action, and our experience in attempting 
to secure the full 25 per cent for a number of our 
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employes, as above cited, would indicate the 
impossibility of getting such legislation, even if it 
were believed advisable. The alternative, as you 
suggest, would be restoration of the former privileges 
of freedom from rental charges; and, as indicated, 
I can not agree with you on either of the two 
propositions. 

I can not conclude this letter without expressing 
my gratification that you gentlemen, headed by 
your estimable chief, found opportunity to visit 
the Canal and to familiarize yourselves as you did 
with its salient features and the work of its loyal 
and efficient personnel. We have had disagree- 
ments in the past with our employes, which we have 
endeavored in a fair and open spirit to meet and 
overcome; and we will no doubt have disagreements 
in the future, in which some of you may be called 
on to give counsel. Your familiarity with us and 
our problems, some of them peculiar to the canal 
will aid you in this important duty; and I therefore 
feel that the knowledge you have gained from 
actual contact and observation will be of benefit 
to all concerned. I hope that, from time to time, 
your visit may be repeated. 

Yours very truly, 

Jay J. Morrow, 
Governor. 


War DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
February 6, 1924. 
DEAR Mr. GOMPERS: 

I have examined your communication of January 
31st; also the communication to Governor Morrow 
and his reply, all with a good deal of care, and 
rather than make a detailed reply, I think it is 
sufficient for me to say that, in a general way, I 
agree with the Governor’s conclusions. Some of 
the matters have not been brought to my attention 
before, but in those matters his reply is so complete 
that I do not think it is necessary for me to go into 
it at this ‘time. I shall, however, be very glad to 
discuss these matters with you at a time which will 
make it convenient for you and Governor Morrow, 
who has gone to New York with the intention of 
being away about two weeks and then return to 
Washington to finish up some matters relating to 
his office, and then to return to Panama. My 
suggestion would be that this will give you an 
opportunity to submit your testimony to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and 
if you can arrange to meet Governor Morrow about 
two weeks from now, it will be satisfactory to him 
and to me. 

Yours very truly, 

Joun W. WEEKs, 
Secretary of War. 
SamvuEL GomPErs, Esq., et al., 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1924. 


Sr: 

Supplemental to our letter of January 7, 1924, 
to Governor Morrow—which has been referred to 
you—we submit the following: 

We have received many complaints during the 
past from the government employes on the Canal 
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Zone and they have been so consistent and insistent 
that the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held at Portland, Oregon, October 1-12, 
1923, directed that an investigation be made on 
the zone regarding living and working conditions. 

The delegation spent eight and one-half days 
there in intensive investigation and as a result 
find that in many instances their complaints are 
justified. 

For the record and for your consideration the 
complaints are hereinafter set down: 

1. The employes object to the employment of 
aliens above the grade of laborers or messengers. 

We recommend all positions be filled by American 
citizens or such labor as is covered by the agreement 
with the Republic of Panama. 

2. The employes object to the increases made in 
the number of positions occupied by officers from 
the United States military forces in the past two 


We recommend that the replacement of civilian 
employes in all departments by military officers be 
discontinued. 

3. Complaints about crowding of commissaries. 

We find this complaint justified as set forth before 
Governor Morrow. 

4. Cost of living on the Canal Zone. 

We understand that many purchases of supplies 
for the Canal Zone commissaries are not made as 
advantageously as by large firms or corporations 
in the United States, and in addition the goods must 
be transported over thousands of miles of land 
and water, which, of course, adds to the cost. 

The employes also protest against the dissemina- 
tion of information to the effect that living costs 
are lower on the Canal Zone than in the United 
States and that goods are purchased in army and 
navy commissaries at cost prices. This statement 
is not borne out by the Report of thé Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1923, as on page 22 under the caption 
“Commissary System,” it is stated the profit for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, amounted to 
$392,806.98. 

We submit that the commissaries on the Panama 
Canal Zone should not be conducted for profit 
but for the convenience of the workers in the 
service of the zone and their dependents. 

5. Quarters. 

This subject was covered in our meetings with 
Governor Morrow. We would like to add, however, 
that many of these quarters are not fit for occupancy 
by Americans and that the photographs that have 
been broadcasted of the Prado at Balboa (which 
feature the few concrete quarters on the zone 
that are the most habitable) do not give a fair or 
correct idea of the housing facilities of the Panama 
Canal for its employes and their families. 

We believe that a great deal of the discontent 
of the employes of the canal is brought about on 
account of the housing conditions. There is no 
privacy for the employes and their families. The 
partitions between most rooms and apartments 
are made of one board thickness and do not go clear 
up to the ceiling, there being about a two foot deep 
lattice from the ceiling instead of the board for the 
partition wall. It must be realized that with 
such conditions it might just as well be one large 
room partitioned off by curtains, as such type of 
construction would be no more offensive to domestic 
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privacy than the present set up in the buildings 
that house the employes and their families. 

We therefore firmly believe that an individu] 
cottage or concrete apartment such as those on the 
Prado for each employe and his family with sufficient 
ground space around would be the proper condition 
and would aid in overcoming many disadvantages 
existing in being located in the tropical climate op 
the canal. 

6. Vacations. 

We favor the present vacations. As laymen, 
we have come to this conclusion after perusing the 
writings of authorities high in the medical profession 
who are all in agreement that§the tropics are not 
healthful for white men and that they must spend 
a period of time in a temperate clime in order to 
maintain their health. 

We understand that government officials do not 
question this point. We wish, however, to point 
out that the cost of these necessary vacations 
amounts to 30 per cent of the annual salaries of the 
employes. 

7. We find many other matters that carry great 
weight in the aggregate, such as the necessary 
jitney service entailing considerable expenditure 
on the part of the employes and the excessively 
large supply of clothing necessary which is difficult 
to preserve. 

In regard to the jitney service, attention is 
called to the facts that on the Canal Zone. 

(a) There is practically no street car service. 

(b) Walking any considerable distance in the 
tropical heat is injurious and dangerous to white 
men, women and children, and rarely do even the 
colored employes walk any considerable distance. 

(c) The men and women in the service are required 
to ride from the abodes to their places of employ- 
ment and return. 

(d) Women making their purchases from the 
commissaries have to ride of necessity in the jitneys 
every day. 

(e) The minimum fare of the jitneys is 15 cents. 

8. Twenty-five per cent over United States 
government rates as paid in continental United 
States. 

When free rent, etc., was in effect, this percentage 
was not quite sufficient, but since the withdrawal of 
the free rent, etc., it is far from being adequate for 
the compensation of the employes for their services 
on the zone, and in addition approximately 50 per 
cent of the employes do not receive that differential 
even now. 

9. Free rent, etc., which had always been enjoyed 
up to January 1, 1922, by the employes, is, in our 
opinion something of which they should not have 
been deprived for the many reasons they, as well as 
a previous Canal Zone Governor, have from time 
to time cited. 

10. A two-platoon system for firemen is urged. 

While admitting we entered upon the investi 
gation of the conditions of life and labor of the 
men and women in the service of the Panama 
Canal Zone with sympathy, we did so however with 
an open mind, and from our contact, observations 
and examinations we are convinced that in that 
which we have submitted herein to you and in out 
communication of January 7 to Governor Morrow, 
we have indulged in no mistatement or exaggeration. 

We therefore submit this entire subject for yout 
sympathetic consideration and action, and tf 
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spectfully suggest¥that you recommend to the 
President of the United States that he in his wisdom 
may issue an executive order to restore to the 
employes of the zone the conditions which pre- 
vailed before the previous executive order was put 
into operation on January 1, 1922. 
We have the honor to be 
Yours respectfully, 
SaMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


A. J. BERRES, 
Sec. Metal Trades Dept., A. F. of L. 
Wma. J. SPENCER, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





LuTHEeRr’C. STEWARD, 
Pres. National Federation-of Federal Employes. 
G. M¥Bouznuzer, 
V.-P. Int. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Gro. F. Hepricx, 
Pres. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of ‘America. 
American Federation 
of Labor Committee. 
Honorable JoHN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War, 
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Sec. Building Trades Dept., A. F. of L. 





WHAT’S THE USE? 


By Jom Hr 
(Ex-Private M. T. Meskit is approached Jby “one 
of the Membership Committee, for the*Legion, 
and we quote his answer.) 


What’s the use of organizin’? 
What’s the use of payin’ dues? 

What’s the Legion got to offer? 
What you got for me to choose? 


What’s the use? I’m workin’ steady, 
I don’t need no clothes or shoes, 

I don’t need no help or nothin’, 
Looks to me I stan’ to lose. 


I ain’t got no pleasant mem’ry, 
Of the Army or the war; 

What’s the use to meet an’ pow-wow? 
I’ve enough forever more. 


You can have it, I don’t want it, 
That I’ve told you guys before; 
Go an’ git another sucker, 
_ me be; I’m seal sore. 


Two Weeks Later. 


(Ex-Private M. T. Meskit is induced [by§this 
enthusiastic Get-a-~Member Bird to comeJover to 
the post and see a few good bouts and hear some 
good music. He “gets religion,” so to speak, at 
the altar of Buddyism, and after the committee 
reports on their activities in aiding disabled,buddies, 
he holds forth once more.) 


What’s the use of organizin’? 
What’s the use of payin’ dues? 

What’s the Legion got to offer? 
What you got for me to choose? 


Yes, I said I’m workin’ steady, 

Now I know there’s some that ain’t. 
Some has had a long, long Blighty, 

An’ their hearts beat kind o’ faint. 
Sure as sin it’s up to comrades 

Of these boys to lend a hand; 
If we don’t who else will do it? 

If we fail we’ve lost our sand. 


All together, up an’ at ’em, 
Shove the Legion to the fore! 
Be a friend to helpless buddies, 
Fight for right and then some more! 
Reprinted from the American Legwn Weekly, 
because of its appropriateness and because of its 
application to wage earners, as well as to ex-service 
men. 


War Department, Washington, D."C. 











'ARIOUS bills before congress have a 
most important bearing on the future 
of Labor. All of them are being 

subjected to the most outrageous propa- 
ganda which ranges from threatening the 
defeat of members of congress who favored 
them to issuing edicts that the manu- 
facturers of the country would refuse to 
contribute to campaign funds if certain 
legislation was enacted. The outstanding 
measures for which Labor is contending 
and against which the enemies of Labor 
and the people have trained their guns are: 


Immigration, for the protection of the American 


people. 

Settlement of disputes between railroads and 
employes. 

Child labor amendment to the constitution. 

Workmen’s compensation for the District of 
Columbia. 

Adjusted compensation for former service men. 

Adequate wages for school teachers in the 
District of Columbia. 

Extension of the Vocational Rehabilitation Law. 

Reclassification. 

Adequate wages for postal employes. 


But Labor is also faced with a more inimi- 
cal piece of legislation than was ever before 
considered by congress. This is the con- 
scription of Labor in peace and in war under 
conditions that were never even advanced 
by any other civilized nation on earth. 


Immigration 


The provisions of the Johnson immigra- 
tion bill, which provides for a two per 
cent quota and the admission of families 
of foreign born citizens is being maliciously 
attacked. The greatest opposition comes 
from foreign countries, their nationals in 
this country, and unfair and greedy cor- 
porations. 

Mussolini declares that if the bill is 
enacted into law that less money will be 
sent back to Italy to the relatives of Italian 
immigrants. The Italian ambassador has 
been directed to make protests to our gov- 
ernment. The Rumanian government has 
made a similar protest, declaring, as did 
Mussolini, that the economic recuperation 
of that country depends upon money sent 
by immigrants to their families who re- 
mained at home. 

Former Attorney General Wickersham 


Report of the Legislative Committee 
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opposes the bill because it forbids the 
admission of “aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship.”” Mr. Wickersham, who for many 
years has represented Japanese interests 
in this country, protests against this proviso. 
In some way the Federal Council of Churches 
has been led into opposing that feature of 
the Johnson bill. It says that it would 
be a case of bad faith to pass a law that 
would abolish the “‘gentlemen’s agreement.’ 
It must not be forgotten that the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” is not a treaty. In this 
case the “gentlemen’s agreement”’ leaves to 
Japan the issuing of passports for those who 
intend to come to the United States. 
No one has ever seen this “gentlemen’s 
agreement” and it is believed to be on the 
same order as ‘“gentlemen’s agreements” 
between corporations for profiteering pur- 
poses or for determining wages and the black- 
listing of labor. 

It was a verbal agreement. Japan is 
said to have given a pledge to issue no 
passports to laborers. However they come 
in here as merchants, students or under 
some other classification, but soon throw off 
their disguise and become laborers. 

There are 100,000 Japanese in California 
alone. The Federal Council of Churches is 
also urging that the Japanese come under 
the 2 per cent quota. President Gompers 
has made a protest to that organization 
and it is hoped the influences that led it 
into such a mistake will be exposed. 

The January and February reports of the 
United States Employment Service show a 
surplus of labor, especially of what is 
designated as unskilled labor, in nearly 
every industrial city and town in the 
United States. 

There are many members of congress 
who would vote for the complete restric- 
tion program, but the number is not suffi- 
cient to enact such legislation. The evi- 
dence given before the Immigration Com- 
mittees is of such a nature that even the 
hard-boiled committeemen were astounded. 
If a new immigration law is not enacted 
before June 30, 1924, the law of 1917 will 
become operative. Under that law im- 
migration to this°“country is almost un- 
limited. Before the passage of the three 
per cent law 100,000 immigrants were 
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coming here each month. Secretary of 
Labor Davis has said there are 10,000,000 
people in Europe who are anxious to come to 
America. It will thus be seen that the 
danger ahead of the United States can not 
be lightly treated. 

Conscription 

While representatives of the government 
are continually protesting against future 
wars they are preparing to make the 
United States a greater military government 
than was ever dreamed of by the kaiser. 

The military committees of congress 
fave under consideration bills providing 
for the conscription of labor and material 
resources in case of a “national emergency.” 
A “national emergency” covers many pos- 
sibilities and may come in peace as well 
as war time. That provision in the bills 
refers only to the unorganized militia. 
It is only in case of war or when the presi- 
dent shall judge that war is imminent 
that he is authorized to “determine, pro- 
claim, and conscript the material resources, 
industrial organizations and services over 
which government control is necessary to 
the successful termination of such emer- 

Another clause in the bill authorizes the 
president “to take such steps as may be 
necessary to stabilize prices of services and 
of all commodities declared to be essential, 
whether such services and commodities 
are required by the government or by the 
civilian population.” This clause authorizes 
the president to fix wages of labor and 
prices of commodities. 

According to propaganda being spread 
through the radio by prominent public 
men the intent is to pay labor in industry 
during a “national emergency” the same 
wages that are paid to men in the mili- 
tary service. This would mean that the 
wage earner working in industry would 
receive $30 a month, a place to live and 
food and other necessaries of life for himself 
and dependents. In order to bring this 
about every industry as well as the farms 
of our country would have to be conscripted. 
There could be no taxes or interest paid. 
Just how labor could be compelled to work 
for soldier’s wages and private industry 
and agriculture be conducted as now is 
yet to be determined. 

Assistant Secretary Davis of the War 
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Department is preparing a plan through 
which labor can be mobilized and “‘the’ 
profit taken out of war.” But he does not 
seem satisfied that he can accomplish this 
for he says: 


First, take money itself—this would be unneces- 
sary since the government already has the means 
of obtaining dollars by the issuing of bonds: 
Second, take over and operate plants. Authority 
to do this already exists in Section 120 of the 
National Defense Act, but this is very poor policy 
because it merely adds an additional burden to the 
government’s troubles in time of war and would not 
result in greater efficiency. Putting men in jail 
and seizing their property do not stimulate pro- 
duction and that is what we want. Third, contro 
prices. It is possible to do this within certain 
limits, but price-fixing is a very dangerous thing to 
undertake because, if prices are fixed at such a 
figure that industry can not at least break even, 
they will prefer to surrender their facilities into the 
hands of the government to operate. Fourth, take 
away excess profits. This was done during} the 
World War and very successfully. 


It will be seen that Assistant Secretary 
Davis is not satisfied with his investigation 
as to the conscription of material resources. 
It will also be noticed that he submits a 
brief for the financial interests and omits 
them from this scheme of conscription with 
a wave of the hand. But should the gov- 
ernment take over all the plants and fix 
prices so that “profits would be taken out 
of war,” how can the government “obtain 
dollars by the issuing of bonds?” He is 
also in doubt as to the “control of labor” 
for he has this to say on that subject: 


The question of the control of labor is recognized 
as being a delicate one, and one which goes to the 
root of our modern industrial life. It is the fear 
of rise in price of commodities that starts labor 
troubles just as it starts trouble with capital. It 
has been pointed out that there is an inevitable 
rise in prices in time of war caused by inflation, 
increased consumption, reckless buying, increased 
cost of production on account of scarcity of raw 
material and unskilled labor, high freight and 
insurance rates, increased taxation, hoarding of 
supplies and profiteering. So that everything 
possible might be done to prevent rise in prices, 
and hence unrest in labor and increased cost of 
production. 


While there is much talk now of con- 
scripting people and material resources it 
can be safely said that those who control 
the latter will stop such legislation in con- 
gress so far as they are concerned and the 
whole burden will be placed on labor. 
But the scheme is so vast and far-reaching 
with so many obstacles to its enforcement 
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it can be readily seen that it is doubtful 
if such a conscription law can pass congress 
even if it refers only to the wage workers. 

So far as the fixing of wages is concerned 
the American Federation of Labor would 
agree to it if-the same wages given labor 
would be paid to the members of the 
Supreme Court, of congress, the president 
and his cabinet and all other representatives 
of the government, including military of- 
ficers. In such a case, however, the govern- 
ment would have to draft money as no one 
would be able to buy bonds. 

It has been known for two years that the 
Army War College at Washington was 
investigating how far legislation could go 
in conscripting labor. A representative 
‘called at the office of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and was told that labor 
would oppose any conscription legislation. 
It may be well to quote Maj-Gen. Hanson E. 
Ely, the Commandant of the Army War 
College, who broadcasted his speech to the 
343d Division Army Engineers, March 13, 
over the radio. He said that through con- 
scription the government would be able 
to do away with any labor difficulties in a 
“national emergency.” He said that if 
there was anyone dissatisfied or disposed 
to make trouble he would be taken out of 
industry and put in the trenches. He said 
that he felt confident that an experience 
of this kind would be an adequate cure of 
all truculency on the part of the working 
men, for he felt pretty sure that a brief 
stav in the trenches would make the mines 
and the factories look pretty good. The 
material resources, he said, would be handled 
in a somewhat similar manner with the 
distinction however that industry would 
be “requested” to produce the things 
required at afair profit. If the management 
was not disposed to do this, coercive measures 
would be invoked such a priority in freight 
shipments, cutting off fuel supplies, etc. 


Settlement of Railroad Disputes 


S. 2646, by Senator Howell, and H. R. 
7358, by Representative Barkley, provide a 
method for the expeditious settlement of 
disputes between the railroads and their 
employes. It has been approved by twenty- 
one railroad organizations, and if enacted 
into Jaw will repeal the labor clauses in 
the Esch-Cummins Act, which have caused 
so much controversy and strife. The au- 





thors of the bill maintain that the proposed 
act is to insure continuity and efficiency 
in the transportation system of the country 
by providing means by which the manage- 
ment and employes through representatives 
of their own choosing shall confer on the 
problems of the “human side” of railroading. 
Through such conferences it is proposed 
to enter into collective agreements respecting 
wages and working conditions and adjust 
differences of all other kinds. The Execn- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor approved the bill and will give it 
hearty support.. Every member of Con- 
gress will be approached and urged to 
vote for the bill. 


Child Labor 


A most bitter warfare is being waged 
against the proposed child labor amendment 
introduced in Congress at the instance of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
sixteen other organizations of men and 
women interested in the common welfare. 
The opposition to the amendment appears 
to be centered in Pennsylvania and is 
being carried out by Representative Graham 
of that state, chairman of the judiciary 
committee. The manufacturers have threat- 
ened Senator Pepper and the entire Re- 
publican parity with refusal to contribute 
to the Republican campaign fund this 
year if the amendment is passed. So 
intense is the fight against the bill that an 
executive session of the house judiciary 
committee, March 12, almost broke up 
in a fist fight. Representative Foster, 
who had introduced Labor’s joint resolution 
for the proposed amendment, moved to 
make a favorable report to the house. 
Chairman Graham denounced the propo- 
sition and criticised Representative Foster. 
The verbal battle increased in intensity 
until Representative Graham in his anger 
threatened to resign. He did not, unfor- 
tunately, carry out his threat, but finally 
succeeded in postponing action on the 
amendment until March 26. The proposed 
amendment introduced by Representative 
Foster at the request of the seventeen or- 
ganizations referred to, including the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is as follows: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is 
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unimpaired by this article except that the operation 
of state laws shall be suspended to the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress. 


A similar resolution is before the senate 
judiciary committee and for some reason a 
report has not been forthcoming. It is 
feared that the threats of the manufac- 
turers of the country, and especially of 
Pennsylvania, have had an influence on the 
senate judiciary committee as well as some 
of the members of the house committee. 


Occupational Diseases 


H. R. 7041, which provides that the 
United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission has sole power to review find- 
ings of fact in claims presented for considera- 
tion, has been approved by the house 
judiciary committee. The bill is to meet a 
decision by Controller General McCarl that 
federal employes suffering from occupational 
diseases do not come under the compensa- 
tion act of September 7, 1916. Nowhere 
in the act, the committee reported to the 
house, was any provision for a review of 
the commission’s decisions either by the 
courts or through federal authorities. It 
is believed that the bill will pass. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


H. R. 3487, by Representative Fitzgerald, 
of Ohio, if enacted into law will be an 
advance in workmen’s compensation. It 
prohibits the insuring of employers for 
workmen’s compensation by private in- 
surance companies. The latter have made 
strenuous efforts to defeat the bill and as a 
means to that end had Representative 
Underhill introduce H. R. 5835, a most 
unacceptable measure. 

President Gompers appeared before the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
house and riddled the Underhill bill. 
The committee then voted to report the 
Fitzgerald bill to the house and recommend 


its passage. 
Teachers’ Pay Bill 
The underpaid teachers of the District 
of Columbia are having an aggravating 
time in trying to secure adequate wages 
from congress. They prepared a bill which 


was endorsed by the Board of Education 
but was vetoed by the District Commis- 
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sioners, who approved a bill that was 
presented to congress by Representative 
Reed of West Virginia. Five days later, 
March 7, Representative Keller of Minne- 
sota introduced a bill in the house, and 
Senator Capper a companion bill in the 
senate to provide adequate wages for 
teachers. Chairman Lampert of the sub- 
committee of the District of Columbia 
handling the teachers’ wage bills reported 
in favor of the Keller bill, which increases 
and makes more permanent the salaries of 
teachers. 


Soldiers’ Adjusted Compensation 


The opposition to adjusted compensation 
for soldiers and sailors in the great war 
was effectually defeated when the house 
ways and means Committee voted to draw 
up a bill in their interest. This is another 
subject that has received the attention of 
the radio speakers and their propaganda 
has been incessant. The same men who 
patted our boys on the back when they 
sailed across the ocean and who failed to 
met them face to face on their return are 
now ridiculing the idea of treating them 
fair. The great mass of American people 
favor this legislation, but the opposition 
has made so much noise that many believe a 
majority of the people are against it. 


Marine Band 


H. J. Res. 211, by Representative More- 
head of Nebraska, authorizes the president 
to direct the marine band to play at fairs 
and expositions in the southwest, expenses 
to be paid by the government. Early in 
1924, representatives from the southwest 
requested Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt to permit the band to play at 
certain places. He referred them to the 
president of the United States. Reports of 
these conferences were published. President 
Gompers sent a letter to President Coolidge 
protesting against permitting the marine 
band to compete with civilian musicians, 
as this was prohibited under a law enacted 
June 3, 1916. President Coolidge, in reply, 
said he was in entire sympathy with Presi- 
dent Gompers’ desire to prevent unjust com- 
petition of military bands with civilian 
musicians. The law of June 3, 1916, ab- 
solutely prohibits any enlisted man in the 
active service of the United States, in the 
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army, navy or marine groups, respectively, 
whether a non-commissioned officer or 
private to be detailed to engage in any 
exposition or performance in civilian life 
for pay when the same shall interfere with 
the customary employment and regular 
engagements of local civilians in their 
respective arts, trades or professions. The 
managment of the various fairs are endeavor- 
ing to increase their profits by having the 
people of the United States pay the ex- 
penses of the marine band to play for 
them without charge. It is a species of 


graft that should be condemned. 


Reclassification 


H. R. 6896, by Representative Lehlbach, 
providing for the abolition of the personnel 
classification board, has been approved by 
the committee on civil service of the house 
and reported with the recommendation that 
it pass. The bill provides that the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the personnel 
classification board by the classification act 
of 1923 be transferred to the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Favorable action 
so far on this bill could only be secured by a 
strenuous struggle on the part of the 
federal employes. Senator Smoot stood by 
the bureau of efficiency, that unnecessary 
organization which has done so much 
injury to efficiency in the federal de- 
partments. 

The bureau of efficiency had prepared a 
schedule which was approved by Senator 
Smoot and to which the employes objected. 
The Portland convention of the American 
Federation of Labor condemned this bureau 
of efficiency and urged that it be abolished. 
Nevertheless certain members of con- 
gress thought they could use it to wreck 
the classification law. Representative Lehl- 
bach after weeks of verbal fighting suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Smoot-Brown 
scheme. 

Porto Rico 


H. R. 6583 to provide a more ample 
civil government for Porto Rico is attracting 
much. attention at the capitol. Every 
political party and faction in Porto Rico 
favors the bill and Governor Towner has 
recommended its passage. It provides for 
the election of a governor and vice-governor 
at a general election to be held in January, 
1928, the governor to select the heads of 
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the various departments created by the 
measure. They would form a council to 
the governor, to be known as the executive 
council. All the witnesses before the house 
committee favored the bill and all except 
one before the senate committee. The 
house bill was reported favorably. Rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor which has indorsed the bill expect 
its passage. 

Santiago Iglesias, president of the Porto 
Rican Federation of Labor and a member of 
the Porto Rican senate, appeared before 
the judiciary committee and presented 
Labor’s desire for the legislation. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Eighty-four joint resolutions have been 
introduced in congress providing for amend- 
ments to the constitution of the United 
States. They represent some thirty dif- 
ferent subjects. Apparently there is a 
movement to prevent any of these reso- 
solutions from passing congress. Senator 
Wadsworth has introduced S. J. Res. 4, 
to amend Article V of the constitution by 
substituting the following for the proviso 
in that article: 

That the members of at least one house in each 
of the legislatures which may ratify shall be elected 
after such amendments have been proposed; that 
any state may require that ratification by its 
legislature be subject to confirmation by popular 
vote and that until three-fourths of the states 
have ratified or more than one-fourth of the states 
have rejected or defeated a proposed amendment 
any state may change its vote. 


This amendment would make it more 
difficult to amend the constitution. 

S. J. Res. 22, by Senator Norris, was 
approved by the committee on judiciary 
and reported favorably to the senate. 
It provides that the terms of the president 
and vice-president in office at the time 
the amendment takes effect shall end on 
the third Monday in January and of 
senators and representatives then in office 
at noon on the first Monday in January of 
the year in which such terms would have 
ended if the amendment had not been 
ratified. At present, after the elections 
held in November, members of congress 
hold over until the following March 4. 
Although repudiated by their constituents, 
defeated members take part in all legislation 
coming before congress. It is to prevent 
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this dangerous procedure that the amend- 
ment is proposed. 


Aid for Farmers 


Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appeared before the 
agricultural committee of the senate in 
favor of legislation that would relieve the 
farmer in a practical way. No particular 
bill was favored but the committee was 
assured that labor would support any bill 
that had for its purpose a practical solution 
of the farmers’ grievances. 


Rehabilitation of the Injured 


H. R. 5478 to extend the law providing 
for vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise has been 
reported favorably to the house. The 
present law expires June 30, 1924. The 
bill appropriates $1,000,000 annually for 
three years. This is a most worthy bill 
and should be enacted into law. The 
original law was secured after a long 
campaign through the influences of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Muscle Shoals 


.The bill providing for the leasing of 
Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford has passed 
the house. Much opposition has arisen in 
the senate. Senator Norris advocates gov- 
emment control of the plant. Supporters 
of the possibilities of super power are also 
opposing the bill. 
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Lincoln's Birthday 


S. 1641, making February 12, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, a legal holiday passed the senate. 
H. R. 20, by Mr. Lampert of Wisconsin, a 
companion bill, was reported favorably 
to the house. It is believed the bill will 
become a law. 


Conclusion 


Not much legislation is being enacted. 
The policy seems to be to have many 
hearings but no legislation. Before con- 
gress opened it was freely stated that nothing 
would be done for fear it might interfere 
with the ambitions of presidential candidates 
and platforms. Whether there will be an 
adjournment June 1, without anything 
being done is a question yet to be answered. 

Members of the Legislative Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor have 
made every effort to combat the opposition 
to laws sought by Labor. They have often 
appeared before two and three committees 
a day, after which it was necessary to call 
on one member of congress and then 
another, urging them to vote for labor 
measures. The entire labor movement 
should interest itself in the labor measures 
before congress. Letters should be written 
to the senators and representatives of 
the respective states and districts urging 
them to vote for remedial laws. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EpGAR WALLACE, 

Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Lobar. 





The True American is broad-minded and humane. 


His Heart and 


Hand go out to help the helpless. He respects women and the home. 


The True American believes in Freedom of Religion, Free Speech, 
Free Press, as the foundation of the Land. He obeys the Rule of the Majority. 


The True American Says: Work, Be Happy, Spend a Little, Save a Little. 


The True American is Upright and Honest. 


‘The Square Deal, One Price. 


The True American Is A Patriotic American. 


He believes in Fair Play, 
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| WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


Felix J. Blair —We have a total number of 153 
local unions with an increase of one local during the 
month and a total membership of 13,288, with an 
increase of 200 new members. New unions have 
been formed in Taylorville, Illinois. Ten deaths 
have occurred with a total expenditure of $2,700 
therefor. The lockout in Chicago, Illinois, the 
attitude of the Workman Manufacturing Company 
as the result of lifting of label is still on. Forty 
union members are affected. The state of employ- 
ment is fair and improving. A$5 weekly increase 
for rulers in Chicago has been secured. Negotiations 
have begun in other localities for increased wage. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have a total of 2,300 mem- 
bers in our 39 local unions, with an increase of one 
member during the month. A union has been 
formed in Minneapolis, Minnesota. There has been 
one death in the organization and an expenditure 
of $1,000 for same. The state of employment is 
fair and improving. A wage increase of $10 
per month has been gained and improvements in 
working conditions by cutting down road deductions 
of accumulation of time. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 73 local unions with 
a total membership of 5,500. The state of employ- 
ment is fair and improving. A campaign is being 
carried on to organize the laundry workers of 
New York City. The Women’s Trade Union 
League is paying out of their own funds for a 
woman organizer to carry on organization among 
the women laundry workers of New York City. 
Brother Marks, the A. F. of L. organizer, is also 
rendering great assistance. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 


Edwin Gentzler—We have 12 local unions with a 
total membership of 562. We have had an increase 
of two members during the past month. Lockout 
of two and a half years standing is still in effect 
and we are battling to break the resistance of the 
“open shoppers” to unionism and fair dealing. 
Aside from this lockout the state of employment is 
good except in “‘job”’ print cutting shops which are 
seriously affected by low cost print rollers imported 
from Germany, France and Belgium. We have 
applied to the U. S. Tariff Commission for relief 
from this serious foreign competition and have 
made an appeal for a tariff based on American 
valuation. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Ziambruno: 

The Hetch Hetchy water project has laid off 
approximately 500 workers. Some of the crafts in 
this locality have union agreements. The “J. 
W. W.” is losing ground rapidly. Good work is 
being done at all times to increase the demand for 
union label goods. 


Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 

We have 29 local unions with an increase 
of two during the past month, and a total 
membership of approximately 5,000. State of 
employment is serious with no immediate relief ‘in 
sight. As a result of booster propaganda this 
section is flooded with men and women on the verge 
of starvation. Opposition to the introduction of the 
“American Plan” has caused a lockout in the 
Golden State Woolen Mills since August 20, 1923. 
The textile workers’ local 1191 is almost defunct. 


Santa Monica.—W. H. Bestor: 

There has been a slight improvement in con- 
ditions in the building trades. An influx of men 
in all trades has had a tendency to lower wages, 
Amusement centers have hired approximately 60 
additional workers. The Bay Builders’ Association 
(14 contracting firms) have a “company union” 
scabbing on associated general contractors. Agita- 
tion is being carried on for the demand for union 
label goods. 

San Pedro.—John H. Jackson: 

Women trade unionists of this city have organized 
a union label league. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

An increase in wages has been given the brick- 
layers and tile setters. The present rate is $12 
per day for bricklayers and $13 per day for tile 
setters. The Denver and Rio Grande and Western 
Railroad company have laid off about 300 workers, 
and the Salis Cigar company has closed down. A 
great amount of new work will open up April first 
in the way of city improvements. The county 
of Denver will spend $10,000,000 on its streets and 
water works. All workers on city work receive 50 
cents an hour for 8-hour days. We are holding 
meetings in every section of Denver in the interest 
of the union label, house card and button, and the 
Trade Union Promotional league is going full 
blast. All unions are benefiting. The Switch- 
men’s Union of North America will hold its con- 
ventior in Denver beginning May 12. The Cental 
Labor Union at Trinidad was reorganized by the 
State Federation of Labor. City employes union 
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No. 16427 is increasing its membership very rapidly. | 


They expect to have 1,000 members by June 1. 
{CONNECTICUT | 


Norwich.—William H. Donahue:3 

Conditions remain quiet although the J. B. 
Martin velvet mill has started full time. The 
strike at the Broadway and Strand theaters has been 
settled with a complete victory for the muscians. 
It has been a hard and long fight but labor has 
won. Weare doing our utmost to hold the Central 
Labor Union together, and expect to have some 
encouraging reports in the future. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Rosslyn.—S. R. Justham: 
One new local union with a membership of 100 
was organized during the month. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. E. Crawford: 

Conditions have been improved in wages, hours 
and conditions of work during the past month by 
agreement in the plumbing trade. Fruit packers 
are shut down in some instances, and others working 
only part time. They have no union agreements. 
The Southern Bell Telephone company has a 

“company union.” The barbers who have or- 
ganized have received their charter. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—Walter Norder: 

The brick yard has closed down and workers 
have been laid off by the planing mills. The U. S. 
Radiator company are hiring non-union men. 
Work in the building trades is opening up. The 
Chamber of Commerce is organized as are also the 
contractors. Constant agitation is being carried 
on to demand use of union label goods. 

Greenville —C. E. Riley: 

Work in the building trades has opened up and 
we also have a new steel forging plant. The chief 
industries of this community are the Helvetia 
Milk company, DeMoulin Brothers and company, 
St. Louis Steel company. These organizations 
have no union agreements. We urge the use of 
union label goods at all times. 

Litchfield —Henry D. Felix: 

Workers have been laid off by the Litchfield 
Foundry and Machine company. The chief in- 
dustries in this community are the American 
Radiator company, the Brown Shoe company, and 
the Litchfield Foundry and Machine company. 
They are all “open shop.” The building trades 
are tied up on account of bad weather. 

West Frankfort—F. J. Rauback: 

Wages have been raised from 30 to 75 cents an 
hour and a six-day week of eight hours per day has 
been granted to employes of the Southern Illinois 
Bus line after a hard fight. Establishments have 
been laying off retail clerks. The oil service stations 
have a new agreement and have now two men in 
each station instead of three men managing two 
stations. Three mines have closed down, namely: 
the Industrial Coal Company, the Southern Gem 
and the Old Ben. These mines when running 
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and you spoil the house 


Keep your home in good condition with 
Dutch Boy white-lead. Mixed with pure 
linseed oil, it forms a long-lasting pro- 
tection against sun, rain, and snow. 

This standard paint ingredient used 
by skilled painters everywhere is the 
most economical by the square foot, by 
the year, and by the job. It is easy to 
apply, brushes out smoothly, and does 
not chip or scale. 


NATIONAL LEAD ajpmpecrc el 


New York, rrr Broadway; ay, 1 State St.; 
Buffalo, 116, Oak S Nest 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Ak, Awan 

Sapeties Ave. ; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San we 
cisco, 48 California St.; Pittsburgh ss Nagional Lead & 
Oil Co. % Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 























employ approximately 1,500 men. ‘The miners all 
have union agreements. Since the shopmen’s 
strike the C. & E. I. railroad has formed a “com- 
pany union.” All delegates of unions are now 
acting as union label committee men to increase the 
demand for union labels. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—Howard Dockter: 

Two hundred workers have been laid off by the 
Reny Electric company, and the Anderson Foundry 
Machine company have hired about 40 new workers. 
The people in this city seem busy in general, 
but the majority of the workers have no union 
agreements with the exception of the foundries. 
The railroad has a “company union.” ‘Twenty- 
seven union men have pledged themselves to 
increase the demand for union label goods and 
fine work is resulting from this effort. 

Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Conditions of employment are generally bad. 
The New York Central Shops shut down for one 
week and factories are running short time or 
have shut down entirely. Wages are poor. Plans 
are being made for the erection of a large plant 
to accommodate a factory of the Curtain Supply 
company which willemploy 1,100 men. A campaign is 
being carried on in behalf of the union label, and 
union label literature is being distributed. It is 
producing a great and general respect for craft 
unionism in general. Union label underwear is 
now on sale in Elkhart. Work is being carried on 
for the formation of a local union of taxicab drivers 
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THE WORKING MAN’S AIDE 
JA. Green Stamps help 


increase the income 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., N. Y. 











and retail clerks. Indications point to the organiz- 
ing of the plasterers and stationery firemen of the 
N. Y. Cy. railroad company. The painters are 
conducting a brisk organizing campaign. This 
will lead to general activity in the building trades. 
Good and lasting results will come from a campaign 
of this kind as the building trades are the key 
position of the local labor movement. 

Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

Fifty men have been laid off by the Foster 
Machine shop. A new garment factory has opened 
up and the writer is trying to get same organized. 
We are carrying on a big drive to increase the 
demand for union label goods with great success. 

Muncie.—Wayne M. Davis: 

Conditions in this city remain practically the 
same, a few establishments having hired some 
additional workers. There has been put into 
effect a temporary restraining order against jitney 
busses by the traction company for operating on 
the same streets the traction company runs on. 
Insistent agitation is being carried on by the Central 
Labor Union delegates to local membership to 
demand union label. Results of this work are 
shown by the increased amount of label goods to 
be found in the stores. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Conditions in this community remain about the 
same. ‘The manufacture of auto parts is the chief 
industry. On February 28, a labor forward move- 
ment meeting was held by the Muncie Trades 
Council. Constant agitation is being carried on to 
increase the demand for union label goods. One 
store now handles all union label goods possible, 
and a committee is working to get other stores to 
do the same. An injunction is sought by Union 
Traction company against the “jitney’’ bus owners. 

South Bend.—Harry Hendrickson: 

Workers have been laid off by the woolen com- 
pany. At the present time a few additional 
workers are being hired by the Studebaker com- 
pany. They employ in the neighborhood of 8,000 
men but have resisted all offers of organization. 
The manufacturing of machinery, automobiles, 
sewing machines, lathes and overalls are the chief 
industries of this community. The Lee Overall 
factory is fully organized, but is the only industry 
organized in this community. The Central Labor 
Union has a label committee and the Union Label 
League is very active in agitating the demand for 
union labels. 


Vincennes.—George Delanter: 

Conditions in this locality remain about the 
same. Planing mills and coal mining are the chief 
industries, both having union agreements. A com- 
mittee from the central -body is at work to increase 
the demand for union label goods. A building 
trades council has been organized during this last 
month with the writer as business manager. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs—William B. Daly: 

Conditions here are practically the same. Rail- 
road workers have “company unions.”’” A Union 
Label League was organized this past month and 
they are planning an educational campaign. 

Des Moines —W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions are the same as usual at this time of 
year with a large number of idle men, although the 
unusual amount of heavy snow has given a few 
days employment now and then to some of them. 
The Labor College is to start the first week in 
March. ‘The writer has a plan which he intends to 
present to the trades assembly which will obligate 
rs individual to promote the use of the union 
abel. 

Marshalltown.—H. E. Brush: 

Wages of molders have been increased until 
they now equal the scale paid during the war. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City.—Otto Anderson: 

Wages have been cut and several establish- 
ments have laid off workers during the past month. 
Two mines of the Gibralter Coal company have 
closed down. The States Corporation has opened 
up new work. The Madison Coal company and 
the I. C. R. R. company have union agreements. 
The Cumberland Telephone company has a “‘com- 
pany union.” 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—Sol Polakoff: 

Two plants have closed down, namely Land 
and Gerber and Fribush Brothers. The latter laid 
off all workers, about 50 in number, and moved 
their entire plant outside of Baltimore. Schwartz- 
man and Company and Schlossberg and Silverstein 
have hired additional workers. These firms all 
have union agreements. The K. M. W. is a form 
of “company union,” members paying dues which 
entitle them to numerous kinds of benefits. The 
treasurer of this organization is a member of the 
firm and the organization is under the super- 
vision of the firm. Agitation is carried on at all 
union meetings for the use of the union label. 
There is one injunction against us which is about 
to be dropped in court. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: 

A new union labor bank is to open in this city 
about March 15. The manufacture of auto- 
mobiles and railroads are the chief industries in 
this community. The railroads have union 


agreements. 




















In Fraser, Colorado, a log cabin of 
three rooms shelters a telephone exchange 
that connects with the mountain homes of 
cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie- 
cutters. In the heart of New York City 
a new building of twenty-nine stcries is to 
become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some | 20,000 tele- 
phones. This building will contain, as 
well, offices for executives and for engi- 
neering, commercial, plant and accounting 
forces, providing space for over 7000 
telephone workers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render 
adequate and economical telephone ser- 
vice in its own community. They stand 
at the extremes in size, equipment and 
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Each Serves Its Community 


personnel. Yet they both indicate the 
nation-wide need for adequate housing of 
the activities of the Bell System; and they 
illustrate the varied ways in which that 
need is being met. One of the largest 
single items of plant investment of the 
Bell System is real estate, comprising 
nearly 1700 buildings acquired, with 
their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 


It is continuously the aim of the Bell 
System to.construct and so to situate each 
new building—whether executive office, 
central office, storehouse or garage—so 
that it shall serve its community with the 
utmost efficiency and economy, and re- 
main a sound investment throughout its 


period of life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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BLASTING POWDER 





AUSTIN POWDER CO. 
EXPLOSIVES 


DYNAMITE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 














MINNESOTA 


Austin.—J. F. Peacock: 

G. A. Harmel and Company, pork packers, has 
laid off about 60 workers. The railroad company 
in this locality has union agreements. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to increase the demand 
for union labels by the local unions. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work in this community is slack in all lines. 
The St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly has 
purchased a moving picture machine and shows are 
given before each union for the purpose of increasing 
the demand for union labels.. This plan is meeting 
with great success. The Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor is touring the state with a similar 
machine agitating the use of union label goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City —Wm. F. Kavanaugh: 

Improvements in wages, hours and conditions 
of -work have been made during the past month by 
the Eagle grocery warehouse for teamsters and 
inside workers. The Endicott-Johnson Shoe com- 
pany has laid off about 26 per cent of their workers. 
The master butchers are organizing chain store 
associations to offset Butcher Workmen’s local 
union campaign. Women’s Auxiliaries of printers 
and carpenters have organized and others are in 
formation. Effective work is being done to increase 
the demand for union labels by the Central Labor 
union committee. Local unions are advocating 
passage of bill in Congress for increased wages for 
postal clerks and employes. 


NEW YORK 


Albany—Thomas V. Mullen: 

An increase in wages has been granted by the 
J. B. Lyon company, and they have also hired about 
100 additional workers. The Williams Publishing 
company has consolidated with the J. B. Lyon 
company. The New York Central railway has 
laid off'workmen. All printers and bookbinders in 
this locality are 100 per cent union. ‘Company 
unions” have just started in the clothing stores. 
Printed matter is being circulated to increase the 
demand for union labels. 

Auburn.—William H. Young: 

Wages were increased $1 per day in the building 
trades during the past season, but no agitation is 
being carried on for an increase for the coming 
season. Some repair work has developed for 
carpenters in the twine mill. There are no “com- 
pany unions” here. Agitation is being carried on 


tojincrease the demand for union label goods. 


Dunkirk.—Charles Costantino: 
Work in all lines is slack at the present time and 











in some instances there have been slight decreases in 
wages. The American Locomotive company have 
laid off approximately 2,000 workers. A $500,000 
school will soon be under way. The New York 
Central is planning to elevate its tracks in the 
city and do away with grade crossings at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,000,000. 

Jamestown.—H. H. Hartman: 

The Printers’ union secured an advance of wages, 
$4 a week and a signed working agreement. The 
metal industries have hired additional workers. 
A demand for increased wages is being made by 
the carpenters, printers and plumbers’ unions. 
A small per cent of the textile workers have an 
independent organization. Agitation is being carried 
on to increase the demand for union labels. 


Long Island City.—Morris Kaufman: 

The long drawn out strike in the Gabbe Mole 
Works of Norwalk, Conn., was settled on February 
25 to the satisfaction of both parties concerned. 
The agreement entered into is in our estimation a 
fair and adequate instrument that assures peace 
between the firm and the union for the time of 
the duration of the agreement and fair working 
conditions to the employes in the fur dressing 
industry. The firm will be able to operate under 
union conditions in line with the general conditions 
of the organized fur industry and with particular 
regard for the conditions of the Norwalk locality. 
The agreement covers seven pages. Its salient 
points according to the settlement provides for 
the employment of union workers only, no dis- 
crimination for union activity, limitation and 
regulation of apprenticeship, a considerable reduc- 
tion of the hours, increased wage scales, and price 
list, regulation of overtime, and establishment of a 
board of arbitration. There is also a provision 
for the return to work of all strikers who are on 
the union list and the return of cash securities. 
The agreement is to run for four years and nine 
and one-half months, and it contains a special 
provision that after the second year both sides are 
to take up each year the question of revising wage 
scales and price lists in accordance with general 
conditions and the state of industry at that time. 
Both sides agreed on Hugh Lavery, a Bridgeport 
lawyer, as impartial member of the board of arbi- 
tration. The Gabbe firm employs approximately 
250 workers. The strike lasted about 14 months. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

About one-third of the employes of the” flour 
mills have been laid off, and one foundry has 
closed down. ‘The Great Northern shop crafts and 
the Northern Pacific shop crafts have “company 
unions.” Agitation is being carriedjongby the 
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‘Then, a tug of war- 
now, a “reel” job 



































In the old days, from eight to six- 
teen men were needed in the fac- 
tory to pull a single telephone cable 
core into its sheath. 


ETTER work, quicker work, and 

yet with fewer men needed for 
each job — progress like this marks 
the history of Western Electric as a 
maker of telephones. 

Improvements of the kind pictured 
here have made possible lower costs 
of manufacture and vastly increased 
production. There you have two 

reasons for the vast number of 
telephones in the United 
States—more thaninall 
the rest of the world. 
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Now two men, op- 
erating this lead 
press, can cover 
more cable than the 
sixteen did the old 
way. 
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Molding transmit- 
ter faces the old 
way. Another case 
of many men pro- 
ducing a small 
output. 
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The transmitter 
face today. Oneman 
produces more than 
the crew of yes- 
terday. 
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trades and labor assembly to increase the demand 
for union labels. 

Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

The principal industries in this community are 
coal mining, railroading and farming. A lignite 
briquetting company is soon to open. The coal 
miners have union agreements and there is also an 
organization called the Great Northern shop crafts 
and machinists. Agitation is being carried on to 
increase the demand for union labels, two local 
unions insisting on the label. 


OHIO 


Chillicothe.—Henry E. Oberting: 

The manufacture of furniture and pottery 
making are the chief industries in this community. 
A new tile works has opened up. A committee 
has been appointed to create a demand for union 
label goods. 

Findlay.—John F. Bruce: 

An increase of wages to employes of three inter- 
urban car lines has been given during the past 
month. About 50 workers have been laid off by 
the axle works. A constant demand is being made 
for union label goods. Two local unions have 
been organized within the past month, namely the 
Musicians’ local and the Brotherhood of Painters. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Coal mining is the chief industry in this com- 
munity, but 10 per cent of the miners are idle at 
present. Brick and clay workers have ‘“‘company 
unions.” Local committees are urging the use of 
union label goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The building and metal trades have laid off 
some workers, while the foundries seem to be 
working fairly good with prospects of a splendid 
six months’ business. A demand is being made 
for union labels and reports on this work are being 
made to the central body. 


Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

Lorain Typographical Union No. 409 is con- 
ducting a campaign through the means of widely 
distributed circulars to inform the people of Lorain 
as to the anti-union attitude of the Lorain Times- 
Herald. The Times-Herald has published an 
editorial saying, ‘“Thank God and thank the good 
people of Lorain the Times- Herald is out from under 
this (union) domination and is responsible only to 
God and its readers.” Industrial conditions re- 
main about normal with improvement in the 
building trades, particularly in the building of homes. 

Youngstown.—Ernest Brocomle: 

There have been improvements during the past 
month in wages, hours and conditions of work in 
the steel plants. The building trades have laid 
off workers. The chief industries are the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube company, the Republic Iron 
and Steel company, and the Sharon Hoope Steel 
company. They have union agreements with the 
A. S. T. W. The tube department of the Sheet 
iy “Tube company has a “company union.’ 
The building trades are about to organize a council. 
The Women’s Union Label League is very active, 
and doing satisfactory work to increase the demand 
for union label goods. No new unions have been 
organized but the organization committee of the 
central body is becoming active. 


Zanesville—Joseph A. Bauer: 

The chief industries in this community are 
the manufacture of iron and clay products. The 
brick plants will open up about March 3. This 
city is in the throes of a street car franchise contest, 
the council having refused to renew the franchise. 
The Chamber of Commerce is demanding a referen- 
dum, while the Central Trades and Labor council is 
demanding municipal ownership. Employes of 
the company have been working without a scale 
since August, the company pleading poverty. 
This city is perhaps unique in having street cars 
operated without air brakes. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Claude D. Whitlock: 

Conditions in this locality remain about the 
same. Building shows signs of progress. An 
“open shop” fight is going on here in the building 
trades which prevents progress of organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Portage.—J. B. Forsyth: 

Mining and silk manufacturing are the chief 
industries in this town. The silk mills have laid off 
60 per cent of their workers, and there is a lockout 
of 400 miners. Both industries have union agree- 
ments. Retail clerks are being organized. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell.—A. J. Church: 

The chief industries in this community are 
railroads and farming. Additional switchmen have 
been hired by the railroads. They have union 
agreements. There are seven unions in this city. 
All dance halls now employ only union orchestras, 
due to the effort of the musicians. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

About 100 employes have been laid off by the 
railroad shops. Work in the building trades is 
becoming plentiful. A contract has just been 
let for a $100,000 addition to the Creek Hospital, 
all work being done under union conditions. Union 
label goods are being demanded by all members of 
organized labor. Reports on this work are made 
to the central body. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Conditions of work have been much improved 
during the last month. As soon as weather con- 
ditions permit six or seven new buildings will 
be started. The new Lee highway between Kings- 
port and Bristol is about to be built and conditions 
look very bright. A constant demand is being 
made for union label goods. 


TEXAS 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The majority of men in this locality are wet 
in the building trades, as there are no 
dustrial establishments in Waco—the largest Stee 
a cotton mill employing about 100 women and 
children and cheap labor. At the regular meeting 
of the Waco Central Labor council it was learned 
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that local unions have endorsed the movement 
towards the erection of a new Labor Temple. Several 
prominent members urged the patronizing of union 
label goods, and delegates from various locals were 
appointed to carry on the work. 


VERMONT 


Barre.—W. H. Eager: 

The chief industry in this locality is granite 
cutting and quarrying. The Union Granite shops 
have hired additional workers. About 60 per cent 
of the companies have union agreements. We 
are insisting that our merchants add_union label 
goods to their stock. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—P. J. Coulon: 

Building trades show some improvement in 
hours, wages and conditions of work. About 200 
employes of the railroads have been laid off. A 
new foundry and stone yard has opened up. The 
Southern railroad has a union agreement, but the 
R. F. and P. Railway has a “company union” in the 
form of a welfare society. The Trades Council of 
Alexandria is conducting educational lectures semi- 
monthly. Very little is being done here to increase 
the demand for union label goods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—C. R. Boyles: 

Conditions in this locality remain about the same. 
The building trades are looking forward to an 
increase about April 1. Some mines have closed 
down and other coal operators have laid off workers. 
Glass’ factories are working only part time. Work 
in the building trades is opening up fast. They are 
organized about 80 per cent. The mines and 
glass works are organized-about 90 per cent. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the West Penn Elec- 
trical Construction crews have “company unions. ’ 
A special drive is being carried on and an effort is 
being made to place all the !abel literature in the 
hands of the workers that can be secured. The 
Morgantown C. L. U. are conducting an extensive 
campaign to further the union label, and they also 
have a Union Labor Temple under way that will cost 
when completed about $350,000. Organized labor 
will own and control same. 
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WISCONSIN 


Lake Geneva.—C. A. Downes: 

There have been improvements in the wages, 
hours and conditions of work in the building trades. 
Painters and masons are to demand an increase in 
wages April Ist. All industries in this community 
have union agreements. The “Lake Geneva 
News’’ with union labor stock is owned entirely 
by the different unions. A committee has been 
appointed to increase the demand for union label 
goods. They are now fighting to keep “Ward 
bread”’ out of the city. 


ONTARIO 


Kitchener.—Frank Wieck: 

The Amose Holden Felts company has gone 
out of business and laid off a number of workers. 
The Don Tire company has hired about 200 ad- 
ditional men. The manufacture of rubber and 
furniture are the chief industries in this com- 
munity, but they have no union agreements. 
Agitation is being carried on by a union label com- 
mittee to increase the demand for union label 


goods. 
CANADA 


Winnipeg.—R. C. McCutchan: 

Conditions in this locality have remained the 
same during the past month. ‘The chief industries 
are railroad shops, packing plants, engineering 
works, flour mills, clothing factories and wholesale 
houses. The railroad shops and clothing factories 
have union agreements. Everything under the 
sun has been attempted in the line of “company 
unions” from the O. B. U. to the most brazen 
“welfare plan” but nothing additional has been 
attempted in the last six months. The legislative com- 
mittee of the Trades and Labor Council has recently 
presented the Manitoba prov incial government 
with a request for increases in the mothers’ allow- 
ance, increase workmen’s compensation, and elimi- 
nation of election deposits. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mather Rivera: 

Formation of a Central Labor Union is being 
considered. A strike of two weeks duration at 
Guanica resulted in a wage increase of 15 per cent. 
Generally the conditions of employment are not good 
and wages are low. 
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NEW YORK 
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Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA 


The Only Safe Water 
is a Sterilized Water 


Every drop of water used by over 
80 miltion people in North Amer- 
ica is sterilized by Liquid Chlorine 
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ARMSTRONG STOCKS AND DIES 


STEAM AND GAS FITTERS TOOLS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ARMSTRONG M’F’G CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Union-Made 


OVERALLS, TROUSERS 
and WORK SHIRTS 


15 Union Square, New York City 














PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass -- Mirrors -- Paints -- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
OFFICES ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Benjamin Moore & Co. 
Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 


ST.LOUIS 
CARTERET 


NEW YORK 
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THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE - - NEW YORK 








“Jt is far more economical to pay a few cents more for a good lubricant, than to accept an 
inferior one as a gift.” Do you believe it? 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Lubricating Engineers 
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